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CHAPTER I. 

MESMERISM — A NIGHT JOURNEY. 

All of a sudden a great fear seized me. What 
spell was about to be worked on Rhoda? 
I was bound to protect her in my own house, 
and so I seized her hand as if to shield her 
against the Jewess. But, when Rhoda turned 
her eyes towards me, burning with repressed 
excitement, and I felt her hand in mine 
emaciated by the heart's sickness, — what could 
I do to help her? Eager to find any 
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relief for such anguish, I relinquished her 
hand to the stranger. Aurelie took it gently, 
and Doctor F. beckoned me away within the 
adjoining room. 

" Is it right ?" I asked him ; " are we tempt- 
ing God ?" 

" Perhaps so," he answered, gravely, " by 
doubting the liberality of His gifts. Remember 
how one man was thrust into prison for declaring 
that the world goes round, and another was perse- 
cuted by superstition because he told his fellow- 
citizens that the earth which God created was 
larger than the corner they lived in." 

" But what is it, sir ?" I asked ; " what is 
mesmerism ?" 

" What's your own life ?" he answered ; 
" what is sleep ? For myself, I am content with 
the great system of induction. Let theory follow 
facts." 

" But such impostures !" I gasped. 

" Great truths," said the Doctor, " will always 
produce false prophets. We must not give the 
evil one the triumph by permitting his agents to 
shut up the good gifts of Heaven. In what 
fold are there not wolves in sheep's clothing ?" 
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" But mesmerism is not always successful ?" 
I urged. 

" No," said the Doctor ; " ' phenomena differ 
when accidents vary/ Let us see how this case 
progresses." 

With a beating heart, I followed the Doctor 
back to Rhoda's room. 

All I could see was Aurelie still standing 
before the recumbent figure of Rhoda, with one 
hand slightly upraised above her head, and the 
other holding that of her patient. Rhoda was 
looking at her with a soft expression of love. 

Again the Doctor drew me away, and again I 
asked— "What is it?" 

" Strong Will," he said, " Patience ; the Might 
of Truth ; the Power of Love ; — these are the 
spells by which Aurelie works." 

And here I am bound to say that if any of 
these be beyond the pale of natural laws, a 
miracle was worked in my house that day ; for 
when the Doctor and I again went in, and I 
turned tremblingly to look at Rhoda, the long 
tension of the soul's anguish in her face 
had given place to an expression almost 
divine. 

b2 
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She looked like one lifted up by prayer above 
the storms and troubles of this world. Her 
hands lay quietly by her side. 

Aurelie still stood by Rhoda's couch with 
one arm raised, like an angel speaking to 
suffering humanity, and pointing above as the 
haven of rest. 

While we looked on in awe, a deep repose 
settled more and more on Rhoda, and at last 
she lay in the profound sleep for which we had 
hoped and prayed in vain. 

Nay, more. It was not merely the blessing 
of oblivion. Her troubled spirit seemed to 
have found the joy to which it had so long 
been a stranger; for her lips were slightly 
parted by a sweet smile, as the breath that 
came between them gently heaved the bosom 
on which her child had once been pillowed ; 
and her face had lost its lines of sorrow. — It 
was restored to the beauty of untroubled 
youth. 

I had never seen Rhoda so beautiful as now. 
I hought of Vavasour and his love. 

I wept. I had never known before of how 
much another man's selfishness had robbed 
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him. How spiritualized she was in her beauty ! 
I had known Rhoda to be good and pious, 
tender and true to her duties, but I had never 
seen her, yet, apart from the warfare of 
the world's sin. Her married life had been 
a short and bitter one, and had interposed 
many obstacles between her and the dreams of 
her pure spirit. 

Here she lay as if face to face with the 
Sublime and True; withdrawn from earth's 
misery, whose strength is sin. 

Were angels whispering to her, as she 
believed they did when her child smiled in his 
sleep ? 

Aurelie's arm had dropped. She stood 
silently and meekly by, with her hands crossed 
on her bosom, and her eyes bent to the 
ground. 

" Your power is great," I whispered to 
her. 

" It is not mine," she answered, " Heaven's 
will be done 1" 
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The day went on. Twilight came. Still Rhoda 
slept that calm and beautiful sleep. Once she 
seemed restless when Aurelie moved away from 
her. 

So Aurelie, " the outcast by birth and pro- 
fession," was now the watcher by Rhoda's side. 
She had taken my place, but I was not jealous. 
My heart was drawn towards her. I had 
never seen a woman so gifted and so gentle, 
so lovely and unassuming. The awe with 
which I had regarded her vanished while 
we sate together, silently, in Rhoda's room, 
sympathizing in the grief of a suffering sister, 
and thankful for her present rest. 

But, when evening came, I was called away. 
Vavasour was in the drawing-room. 

He looked pale, as I entered, and his eyes 
sought mine for the cause of the mysterious 
stillness of the house. No wonder he was 
frightened. He had thought it was that of 
death. I hastily explained, and asked his news 
of Rhoda's child. He answered — 

" I have found him, but he is dangerously 
ill. I have seen the grandfather. His tone is 
changed by fear of the loss of his heir. The 
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terror of^death has overcome him. He begged 
my pardon, and besought me to bring the 
child's mother to him, humbly. She, he thinks, 
may save him." 

" And is it for this," I cried, " that Rhoda 
will come back to life ? Shall we awake her 
to tell her that her child is dying ? n 

"I fear there is no time to lose," said 
Vavasour, gloomily, " do you really believe in 
this magic sleep ? If I did, I think it would 
convince me of more things than are in the 
world's philosophy." 

" Come and see," I answered. 
When we entered, Aurelie was again standing 
by the sofa on which Rhoda lay, in the same 
way as described that morning. Vavasour 
approached with more reverence than curiosity. 
After looking at Rhoda for a moment, he 
buried his face in his hands. At last he came 
back to my side and said with forced com- 
posure — 

" I had never thought to see that face again. 
Where is Rhoda's misery ?" 

" In the hands of God," answered Aurelie, 
without moving. 
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"How? Why?" asked Vavasour, in the 
same whisper, and appealing to the young 
Jewess, as if she were a Sybil. 

She shook her head, as if unable to 
answer. 

" Yet you know such a secret as this ?" he 
said, pointing to Rhoda. 

" No/' she answered, " I only know that 
He lives, and His mercy is the hidden mystery 
of all truth." 

Vavasour drew back, and, folding his arms 
across his chest, awaited Aurelie's decision in 
reply to a few words I had written, stating the 
need of her patient back again in this trouble- 
some world. A look of exquisite pity shone 
in her face as she turned towards me ; 
then — 

" We must not doubt," she said, and soon 
afterwards motioned for Vavasour to leave the 
room. I followed, dreading to witness Rhoda's 
renewed grief, and having confidence alone in 
Aurelie to soothe her. 

Returning a minute afterwards for something 
I had forgotten, I found the Jewess on her 
knees beside Rhoda's couch, absorbed in prayer. 
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Gently closing the door, I felt rebuked. How 
should a Christian have less faith than a 
Jewess ? I tried to hope the best, remembering 
that we are all in the hands of Our Father. 
Then I set about a few preparations for a 
journey ; for, of course, I meant to accompany 
Rhoda and Vavasour. 

Doctor F. fortunately called just as I went 
down to tell Vavasour my determination. He 
did not go up stairs. 

" Leave her to Faith," he said, " you will pre- 
sently see Rhoda composed, though no longer 
beatified." 

We all waited nervously, — Vavasour, Doctor 
F., and I, — but the house was still profoundly 
quiet. 

Everybody that night spoke below their 
breath. When Vavasour told Doctor F. of the 
sickness of Rhoda's child, he was not surprised. 
He had always predicted his early death. But 
he shook his head, and took a large pinch of 
snuff. 

At last, a bell sounded. It was Rhoda's bell. 
It was pulled softly, but echoed like a death- 
knell on my heart. 

b3 
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Vavasour sate mute and pale. Doctor F. took 
my hand and led me up stairs. I cried with 
joy, but could not speak, when I saw Rhoda 
sitting up, supported by Aurelie, at whom she 
was looking as if in grateful affection. 

I went and kissed her. She smiled at 
me, as at somebody she loved, and had not 
seen for a long time. Then she asked 
Aurelie — 

" May I go now ?" 

Aurelie nodded her head in assent, but still 
held her hand as if she were a weak child. 

" Ay," said Rhoda, softly, " « I shall go to 
him, but he will not return to me.' " 

Had Aurelie told her ? How was it possible 
that Rhoda bore the news of her child's illness 
so calmly ? I looked at Aurelie, but she made 
no sign. Then, thought I, " Whatever the 
secret of her power, she alone can soothe Rhoda. 
Aurelie must come with us." 

She did so. That night four people started 
by an express train for Brighton. 

One was pale and feeble, and she clung to 
the arm of a beautiful young woman for support. 
Aurelie was not older than Rhoda, but she, 
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though a wife and mother, seemed like a fragile 
child by the side of the Jewess. 

Vavasour walked on the other side of 
Rhoda, at the London-bridge Station, as we 
passed on the platform, and in vain I tried 
to find in his face the comfort he now and 
then spoke. I had never seen him look so 
passionless. Had anxiety and fatigue made 
him ill? 

When once we were in the railway- carriage, 
whirling along through the night, it all seemed 
like some wild dream. 

Rhoda, who had been sick, and a prisoner 
in my house for months, — Rhoda, for whose 
life and reason I had trembled yesterday, and 
who had since passed, as it were, away from 
me, sitting there before me by the side of a 
stranger who was not a Christian, — called 
back from heaven to see her child die, and 
face her husband's father who had deprived 
her of him ! Her hand was in mine, but she 
scarcely seemed real. 

When I looked at Aurelie, I shuddered. 
The dim shadow of the corner she sate in had 
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brought back her likeness to the mysterious 
stranger at Sir Hugh Soffley's. 

I remembered the horrible influence that 
woman had exercised over me in the gardens. 
Was that mesmerism, too ? 

And there sate Vavasour, motionless and 
speechless, — taking Rhoda back to misery under 
the roof of her enemies. 

On, on, we went, the engine shrieking every 
now and then as if in pain. On through the 
darkness, propelled by fire. Away from home, 
and familiar sights and sounds. 

Even Rhoda's power to bear the journey, to 
look at me with eyes which seemed unnaturally 
large by the glimmer of the lamp above our 
heads, was strange to me. It is a horrible 
thing this feeling of strangeness, especially when 
you dread something worse coming. 

When we reached Brighton, something worse 
did come in the shape of something more 
familiar. The old look of anguish on Rhoda's 
face ! She started away from Aurelie, just as 
we were leaving the railway -carriage, and 
caught hold of Vavasour. 
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" He is ill," she cried. " My child is 
ill!" 

This sudden spring back to life's consciousness 
was terrible. 

" He waits for you," said Vavasour, and he 
took her in his arms and lifted her into 
a carriage which was there, Aurelie and I 
following. I looked to Aurelie now for 
comfort. 

" She will bear it," she said, " so good 
and true as she is, all things must work 
together for good — somehow — somewhere." 

" Did you tell her ?" I gasped. 

" Not the worst," she quietly replied, " she 
will endure it better when she can alleviate it. 
Energy is better than unconsciousness now." 

So Vavasour seemed to think ; for, as we 
went along, driving away from Brighton to a 
house beyond Preston where Sir Jacob Golding 
was living, he calmly told Rhoda the true state 
of the case, softening down the worst fears for 
her child. I had my arm round her, and I 
felt her small frame quiver, but she did not 
speak. Her breath came and went quickly. 
I could not see her face. 
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At last, we stopped before a large iron gate. 
The coachman was a minute before he found 
the bell. Vavasour jumped down from the 
carriage, as if to assist him ; but it was in fact 
to run before us up to the house, in the dread 
that Rhoda might there be met with the tidings 
of death. 

I knew what he feared. My heart was 
relieved when at last I looked up and saw 
lights gleaming in the windows of a low-roofed 
house. 

Then I feared that Rhoda had fainted ; she 
sate so still and motionless. But, when Vavasour 
stood on the steps of the house, with the hall- 
door open behind him, she stirred. He came 
forward. It was he who spoke words of com* 
fort to Rhoda this first time that she went 
home to her husband's parents. It was Vava- 
sour who carried her into their presence at their 
request. It was the refutation of their foul 
slander. 

Sir Jacob Golding was seated before a round 
table, on which were various creature-comforts. 
His silk pocket handkerchief was spread over 
his knee, and his left hand played nervously 
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with his watch-seals, while his right held the 
infallible pinch of snuff. He looked pale in 
spite of the wine and brandy-punch before him. 
It was not good for Sir Jacob Golding to look 
pale. His round face and nose were then only 
disagreeably relieved by his sharp eyes. It was 
not the physiognomy for livid and leaden cheeks 
to render interesting. 

He did not move as we entered. Vavasour 
supported Rhoda half across the room, and 
then she, finding sudden strength, darted for- 
wards, and casting herself down before Sir 
Jacob, cried aloud — 

" Give him back to me !" 

"I can't," answered Sir Jacob, without 
moving, u he's gone away." 

She shrieked. It was a terrible cry, — that 
of Rhoda's. 

" Where !" she gasped, " I will follow ; let 
me go and find him." 

" I don't know. He doesn't want you," was 
the answer. 

" My child not want me !" she cried, wildly. 

" Oh, your child !" said Sir Jacob, " he's 
up stairs." 
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Suddenly, as if inspired by fresh life, Rhoda 
fled away from us. I dreaded some catastrophe, 
and followed. 

By an unerring instinct, she threaded her 
way through rooms and passages, for the house 
was built in a rambling fashion, and then up 
stairs, even to a door where the glimmer of 
a light was visible. In another moment, she had 
glided in, noiselessly, and her child was in her 
arms. 

How describe such a meeting as that ? 

He knew her in a moment. The first sound 
I heard was " Mother," and then a laugh, a 
Wild hysterical sob from her. She did not 
notice the old lady on whose lap the child had 
been lying. She saw only him, her darling, 
her lost and found. 

His hands were clasped round her neck, and 
then he lay down his little head on her shoulder, 
wearily, as he had done when a baby. She 
clasped him tighter to her. She strained him 
to her heart. Then she raised his face to hers 
atid looked at it. 

What a look that was ! The terrible 
truth first dawned on her in that moment of 
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wild ecstatic joy. She put her hand to her 
forehead, and staggered backwards with the 
child in her arms. Then she tried to smile 
again in his wan face, and asked him — " Where, 
darling, does it hurt you ?" 

" Nowhere, now, mother," he said, and 
nestled down again in her arms as if to go to 
sleep. 

Rhoda leaned against me. She did not 
know who it was that supported her. Then, 
with a low moan, she mechanically set about 
her business. 

She laid her child down on the bed, with 
inexpressible gentleness, as if her frail arms 
were loath to quit him, and began to stir the 
fire, — for the room was cold, — and to look at 
the bottles of medicine on the table. 

The old lady, who was no other than her 
mother-in-law, had gone. 

I did not see when she left us. My attention 
was absorbed in Rhoda. I could scarcely dare 
to leave her now, alone with her sleeping child. 
But she did not want me. She had seated 
herself by his bed, and held one of his little 
hands in her's. He was all the world to her, 
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and I knew he would soon leave her. I 
went up to her, but did not dare to say a 
word of comfort; only, "You must be faint, 
Rhoda." 

"No," she answered, looking up wistfully, 
" I am strong now ;" and she laid her head on 
the pillow, close to her child's face. 

I left her so, to go and seek some refresh- 
ment for her, for nobody came near us, nor 
seemed to think that this poor mother, so long 
sick and weary, must need it. Was this the 
hospitality of the bon vivant ? 

As I groped my way down stairs, I began to 
wonder what had become of Aurelie, and 
whether Vavasour had gone. Presently, I 
found myself again in the dining-room, where 
we had first been shewn. I was guided there 
by the sound of voices from within, and, as I 
crossed the hall, I could not help hearing Sir 
Jacob say — 

" I tell you what, my lady, he's got the 
whip-hand over us about Robert living so long 

on his money How the 

deuce dared he to help him to fly in our 
faces?" 
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I was afraid to hear more, and opened the 
door abruptly. 

Sir Jacob was mixing a tumbler of brandy 
and water for himself, and ' my lady ' was 
seated in high state before him. 

She received me coolly. I explained my fear 
of Rhpda's exhaustion. 

" Humph !" she said, tossing her smart cap 
very high, and folding her hands across her 
capacious brocaded stomacher, " Mrs. Maitland 
seemed strong enough just now, when she 
snatched my grandson from my arms without a 
' thank you/ for all I had done for him." 

" She has suffered so much," I said. 

I stopped, ashamed of extenuating a mother's 
ecstacy to the woman who had injured her. 

" She was always so strange," said Lady 
Golding ; " she was not a proper wife for my 
son. 

" Where is Mr. Vavasour ?" I asked, hoping 
to frighten her, after what I had overheard. 

" Gone to Brighton," 'answered Sir Jacob, 
" he wouldn't stay all night, though I asked 
him." 
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Vavasour invited to stay under the roof of 
Robert Maitland's parents ! Verily, he must 
have said or done something very decisive so to 
turn the tables. 

" Did you see Mademoiselle Duprez ?" I 
asked. 

" Who's that ?" demanded Sir Jacob. 

" Isn't she some "actress ?" asked my lady, 
41 g°°d gracious, where should Sir Jacob see 
such a person as that ?" 

" In this house, Madam, for all I knew to 
the contrary. Mademoiselle Duprez accom- 
panied us here. To her you are indebted 
for your grandson's present rest, resulting 
from the sight of his mother, whose life and 
reason she was the means of saving." 

" Those French people are good for nothing," 
said Sir Jacob ; " I hate 'em all, poor beggarly 
creatures, without a farthing in their pockets." 

Here a servant came in, and handed me a 
card. It had been left by Vavasour, and on 
the back was scribbled, " Gone to Brighton, to 
give Mademoiselle in charge to Lady Soffley, 
who is staying there. Shall be back to-morrow. 
Watch." 
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I handed the card to Lady Golding; she 
read what was written on it through her double 
eye-glass, and then, pushing it across the table 
to Sir Jacob, said — 

" Oh, if Lady Soffley knows her I've nothing 
more to say. I wish the young lady had come 
in here, I'm sure. I've nothing to say against 
any friend of Lady Soffley's." 

" Not," I maliciously asked, " not even when 
she drives alone with a gentleman at night ?" 

The shot told, for Lady Golding fidgetted, 
and Sir Jacob rang the bell and ordered re- 
freshment to be taken up "to my grandson's 
room." 

His grandson's room ! How soon would it 
be the grave ? The hour had not come for my 
telling him that his grandson was doomed to 
die, that his own son's wickedness was visited 
on the child, in whom the hopes of his old age 
were bound up. 

Oh ! selfish old man and woman, why did 
you not teach your only son self-denial? It 
would have been better than all the hymns 
learned out of gilded books, and sitting in state 
at St. George's, Hanover Square. You would 
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not then have had the shattered lives of his wife 
and child under your roof. 

When I went back to Rhoda, she was still 
lying by her child's side. I went up to her. 

" I can hear the wind," she said, as if listen- 
ing, " but I cannot hear the waves. Are we 
near the sea here ?" 

I explained it was too far inland to hear the 
sea. She was thinking of her husband while 
she watched their dying child. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BRIGHTON LADY SOFFLE\'S LITERARY 

MATINEE. 

In two days more, I joined Lady Soffley at 
Brighton. She sent me a pressing invitation 
to do so, and I consented, because I was no 
longer of use to Rhoda. 

She was absorbed in her child. Although 
nobody told her of his danger, certainly she 
must have foreseen their coming separation, and 
would not bear him out of her sight. He 
was no longer able to run about, and would lie 
for hours in her arms, listening to stories she 
told him, or looking out at the sky and trees. 

His mysterious malady seemed to have dated 
from the hour he was torn away from his mo- 
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ther, but I knew better from what Doctor F. 
had told me. Its seeds had been sown by 
cruelty before his birth. 

This was a thing never dreamed of in the 
philosophy of Sir Jacob and Lady Golding, but 
nevertheless they shrank back appalled at the 
sight of their stricken hopes, and were com- 
pelled to give place to their grandson's mother, 
when they found that her love was more potent 
than their gold to save him. If this had only 
taught them humanity towards her ! 

But no. They yielded precedence to her as 
they might have done to an experienced nurse. 
They never soothed her, nor sustained her by 
a single word of affection and sympathy ; they 
never tried to heal the heart their son had 
broken. They were hard, selfish people, who 
loved nothing but themselves, and were jealous 
that her love was stronger than their gold. 
I could not bear to stand by and see their coarse 
neglect of Rhoda. 

Perhaps I felt it more than she did, for she 
could feel nothing which did not touch her child 
at that time. Her life hung on his breath. 
And as if that ebbing spirit of his knew that 
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she was only safe under its guardianship, he 
would not bear his mother from his sight. 

No coaxing nor fondling would induce the 
child to go to his grandparents. Was it pos- 
sible they blamed her for this ? If so, I am 
glad that the grandmother accidentally overheard 
the child pray for them in his simple prayer, as 
taught by his mother, the night before Vavasour 
came and fetched me away to Lady Soffley's. 
The child was kneeling in his mother's lap, with 
his hands clasped round her neck when he 
prayed — 

" God bless grandpapa and grandmamma !" 

" Yes, darling," said Rhoda, " they loved your 
own papa long before I did." 

" Where is papa now, mother ?" asked the 
child. " Why don't he come and see me ?" 

Rhoda looked out at the evening sky, and 
faltered, — 

" He would if he could, darling, but he is on 
the sea." 

" Then won't I see him again, mother ? Shall 
we go to him ?" 

" I hope so," she whispered. 

" And is the sea like those clouds, mother ? 
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Is it always moving ? What is it like to be 
under the sea or over the clouds ? Could papa 
tell me?" 

Rhoda clasped him tightly to her and wept. 
If it had not been for tears like those, I do 
not think she could have lived through that 
time of anxious days and sleepless nights, en- 
suing on the brain and heart sickness which had 
nearly destroyed her life and reason. 

She never fainted now. There was work to 
do, and it sustained her. 

" For how long ?" asked Vavasour. 

" I cannot tell. Nobody knows." 

So, not wishing to burthen Sir Jacob and 
my lady, I went away to Brighton, where I still 
was within an hour's reach of Rhoda. 



Lady Soffley was the envied of all the women 
and the admired of all the men. Sir Hugh 
was not with her. He had gone on a yachting 
expedition the very day after Aurelie Duprez 
came to visit his wife. Lady Soffley was en- 
chanted with the young Jewess, and would not 
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let her go. Aurelie was not sorry to stay, as 
she, too, wished to be near Rhoda, and I know 
now that anywhere was preferable to her home. 
But she was always pensive, and Lady Soffley 
was always gay, — at least she seemed so, but 
gaiety is not happiness, and nothing the young 
wife dreaded so much as to be alone in her 
splendour. Her house was magnificent. The 
Duke of Devonshire, her neighbour, yielded the 
palm to her taste. She rode the best horses, 
and her equipage was the best appointed in 
" London on the sea." She was the belle of 
the watering place, inaugurated by the finest 
gentleman in Europe. She had unlimited mo- 
ney at command, and was not harassed by the 
constant " he ! ha !" of her chief almoner ; and 
yet, for all that, with youth, beauty, wealth, and 
liberty, you could not be two days in her house 
without finding out that her's was an unsatisfied 
life. 

She craved for perpetual excitement, and 
everything palled upon her. To Aurelie's ac- 
complishments may be attributed her domesti- 
cation at Lady Soffley's — they amused her. 
To this may be added the childish whim of self - 
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assertion against any possible control. Mrs. 
Brandon hated " that actress," and wrote from 
London to beg her daughter to give her the 
conge. Lady Soffley shewed me the letter, 
and laughed "at poor mamma's old-fashioned 
whims." 

" But perhaps," 1 ventured to suggest, €l your 
husband also objects, as you tell me he left 
immediately and suddenly on Mademoiselle's 
arrival." 

" Ha ! ha !" she laughed, mimicking him ; 
" fine y Sir Hugh setting up for a Simon Pure I 
What fun to pique his morality !" And then 
parodying her husband's manner, " No — a — I 
think — he — ha — he is too fay — me — Hare with 
vir — tue not to know her when he meets her — 
he— ha !" 

" Hush, Emmeliae, you are his wife, and he 
is tenacious of appearances." 

" His wife !" she cried, with unutterable 
scorn ; " appearances ! faugh ! I hate the word. 
It has been dinned into my ears too long. I 
love Aurelie. She is new to me. She never 
bores me. Everything and everybody else 
does." 
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I bowed, laughing. 

" Oh, not you," she said, like a mere girl as 
she was, " but I should hate even you if you 
dosed me with ■ good advice.' I married to get 
away from it." 

Certainly Aurelie never " bored" Lady Soffley 
by her too constant presence. She was pain- 
folly retiring. Her young hostess used to scold 
and laugh at her for her frequent immurement 
in her own chamber. 

" What are you doing there ?" she asked ; 
" how can you bear to be so much alone ? — Are 
you studying your part ? Pray learn it by the 
next time uncle Vavasour comes. He is always 
asking how you get on." 

Aurelie started, and blushed. She opened 
her lips as if to speak, but the words did not 
come. 

That day Vavasour called, and Mademoiselle 
was present. It was the first time they had 
met since the night of their strange journey. 
He bowed respectfully to her, and she inclined 
her head in her usual haughty manner. It 
was not. wonderful that she blushed again after 
what had been said. Lady Sjffley was lying 
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on a sofa playing with her little dog, and tying 
up its long silken ears in all sorts of grotesque 
forms. 

" Where are all your lions ?" asked Vava- 
SDur. 

"Oh, dogs — poodles, puppies, are better," 
she yawned. 

" If they don't bite, Emmeline," said Vava- 
sour. " Did your lions roar too loudly for your 
nerves ?" 

" On the contrary, they fawned and were so 
tame," she answered. " I shouldn't have known 
them to be lions at all — they bored me. There 
are lots at Brighton just now, but I leave them 
to lick each other." 

" Which they do, in one sense," said Vava- 
sour, " but not as that little wretch is doing 
your hand. I detest lap-dogs. Will you call 
your lions together once again, to please me ?" 

"La, uncle," said Lady Soffley, "you once 
told me they were only tolerable in their native 
wilds." 

" It depends on the food you throw them," 
he carelessly answered ; " everything depends on 
food and climate." 
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" What have you to give them ?" asked his 
niece, again yawning, and by no means disposed 
to be buckled to a philosophic disquisition on 
food and climate. 

Looking up, she saw a glance of intelligence 
rapidly interchanged between her uncle and the 
actress. 

" What do you know about it ?" she asked 
Aurelie, who drew back proudly, but in some 
confusion from such abrupt questioning. Va- 
vasour answered — 

" Mademoiselle knows that there is a short 
tale I want read to critical ears. I wish to hear 
all that the hatred, envy, and malice of jealousy 
can urge against a little story she has consented 
to read, if you will let her, in your drawing- 
room." 

"Whose? — What?" asked Lady Soffley, 
with kindling interest ; " is it your's, uncle Va- 
vasour ?" 

He turned away to the window and hummed 
a tune, very much out of time, though he was a 
good musician. 

" Can I buy it ?" continued his niece ; " I 
want a new story — anything new." 
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" You cannot buy it," he gravely answered, 
" and it is not a new story." 

" Then why do you bore me with it ?" 

"You will not be bored with it," he con- 
tinued ; " for although a very old story, it will 
be new to you. I think so — fear so. How 
old are you, Emmeline ?" 

Lady Soffley pouted, and looked rather 
offended, as she answered — 

" Eighteen, next birthday." 

Her young uncle sighed, and looked com- 
miseratingly at her. Then she said as if to 
revenge herself on hira for his impertinence in 
reminding her of her age — 

" And your story is some trumpery love-story, 
I suppose." 

" If so, why trumpery ?" 

" Oh," said the beautiful little wife, tossing 
her head, " who cares for that sort of thing 
now-a-days ? it's so old-fashioned. — Love, in- 
deed ! such a bore !" 

A girl not eighteen voting love old-fashioned 
and a bore! Had she outlived it, or never 
known it? I trembled at the latter contin- 
gency. Love is woman's fate. What, when, 
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where, how, the fate of Sir Hugh Soffley's wife, 
and Mrs. Brandon's daughter ? 

" Well," said Vavasour, with assumed cheer- 
fulness ; " you will sound the rappe and 
gather your lions about you this day week, Em- 
meline, if you please. Perhaps, for once, we 
may make them roar." 

" Oh, very well," she answered indifferently, 
and then, manifesting a sudden interest, " but 
tell me how you and Aurelie came to manage 
all this ? Why, you have . never met but three 
times in your lives ! How do you know 7 each 
other so well ? Does Aurelie know your story ?" 

" I scarcely venture to hope that Mademoi- 
selle has deigned to read 5 the first page," said 
Vavasour, without lifting his eyes to notice how 
Aurelie shrank aw 7 ay into a distant corner ; 
" but," he continued, " unworthy as it is, I do 
not fear her to do so." 

I thought of Vavasour when he found Rhoda's 
book at Nonnenworth, and told her he had read 
some of the fair characters inscribed on its first 
page. 

" Ah !" laughed Lady Soffley, " perfect love 
castcth out fear." 

c 3 
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"You are profane, Emmeline," said Vava- 
sour ; " but as you say love is old- fashioned, I 
suppose you prefer fear." 

" Oh, how stupid we all are," she cried > 
" you speak, uncle Vavasour, as seriously as the 
dear old Bishop of Down, or mamma when she 
is angry. By the bye, do you know, uncle, 
that mamma is ill ? They say she has never 
been well since my marriage, and I'm sure she 
never was easy before, was she, darling ?" 

And so saying, Lady Soffley held up her lap 
dog, and looked into its sleepy eyes for an 
answer. 

I silently wondered, after Vavasour had gone, 
how, when, and on what subject could he have 
come to any understanding with Aurelie, but 
Lady Soffley was as unscrupulous as a school-girl, 
and so, all of a sudden, she cried out to her — 

"Oh, I know. You and uncle Vavasour 
concocted this literary plan the night he drove 
with you here from Sir Jacob Golding's. What 
fun that drive must have been ! I had been 
expecting you all day by railway. I little 
thought you would fly in with my wild uncle 
late at night. But how much nicer than all 
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those stupid rides and drives that everybody 
takes and nobody likes in proper places at 
proper hours ! I wish I had been an actress !" 

Aurelie looked up aghast. For a moment 
I thought she was angry, but the dark cloud of 
displeasure or pain passed from her brow, and 
she looked at Lady Soffley with the sort of pity 
we might give to a child if we saw it dancing 
on a new-made grave. At last she said very 
quietly, — 

" No, Lady Soffley. Your uncle did not 
speak a word during our drive. I think he 
was unhappy. I have since had a note from 
him about my patient." 

" Ah," cried her little ladyship, " was he not 
once in love, or something of that kind, with 
Sir Jacob's daughter-in-law ? Somebody told me 
something before I was married. I forget what ; 
but I asked mamma, and she said it was not 
proper for me to talk about. Do you know ?" 
she asked me. 

" Nothing improper," I answered, and when 
I looked round, Aurelie had left the room. 

During the next few days I heard of Rhoda 
twice, through Vavasour. There was nothing 
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new. The child was much the same, though 
all the best doctors from London had been down 
to see him. 

Vavasour looked miserably ill, but he smiled 
bitterly when he told me of the hospitality 
daily offered him by his late foe, Sir Jacob Gold- 
ing, who, knowing the hour of his visit of en- 
quiry after Rhoda and her boy, always had a 
sumptuous luncheon ready for him, which Vava- 
sour never tasted. 

Happy the man whose digestion is not im- 
paired by anxiety ! Sir Jacob was one of those 
blessed, and Vavasour was not. 

Vavasour never saw Rhoda during those 
visits. Perhaps she never knew that he came 
there. To me, their strangeness passed away. 
In anxiety for the future of my friend, Rhoda, I 
almost forgot the baseless fabric of the wicked 
scheme which had been concocted against her. 
So, in time, must all false slander die out of 
itself. Truth will prevail. 

The week passed, and the day came for Lady 
Soffley's literary matinee. She would not con- 
sent to an evening gathering together of her 
menagerie, and as one day in the week was 
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specially set apart for her morning-receptions, 
she secured the presence of all the celebrities in 
Brighton, and so escaped " the bore" of a double 
infliction. Everybody cajne, and in this case 
everybody was somebody. The drawing-room 
was full of talent, but it would hide itself under 
a bushel or in a napkin. Genius is modest. 
Nobody talked. 

" They are afraid," said a little dark lady to 
me, who was nobody ; " because each of their 
ideas is worth a lawyer's fee. They are afraid 
of having their brains stolen. Brain is mar- 
ketable. The editor of the f Puff' told me so 
the other day. 'The soul,' he said, Ms the 
same as beef or bread. It has its buyers and 
sellers, and purloiners.' " 

Whatever was the cause, every lion that morn- 
ing at Lady Soffley's seemed to eye the other 
suspiciously and pugnaciously; and when his 
neighbour laughed, looked at his teeth as if cal- 
culating whether he could bite. 

I looked up and saw Vavasour standing apart 
from the crowd with folded arms and heavy 
brow, as if thinking of something far away. He 
would not talk, not even to a young man who 
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was writing a book of eastern travel and wanted 
him to supply his imagination with facts, Va- 
vasour being known as a great wanderer from 
beaten tracks. Vavasour only told him there 
were no clubs in the desert, but that the om- 
nibus was available for biblical investigation. 
Lady Soffley had a number of young men round 
her, as she sat on a low devotional chair, with 
her lap dog in her arms as usual. Sir Hugh 
was not named. For the moment, I think she 
had forgotten him, and was happy. 

Presently the door opened, and Aurelie en- 
tered with a small book in her hand. 

Actress though she was, she blushed and he- 
sitated when she found herself alone before that 
crowd of strangers ; and well she might blush, 
for every eye was turned towards her, and many 
of the gentlemen unscrupulously put up their 
glasses to look at her. Some of their remarks 
on her beauty were audible. 

Timidly she glanced at Vavasour, but he did 
not seem to see her, and Lady Soffley made no 
effort to relieve her embarrassment except by 
crying out, "Oh, now the play is going to 
begin." 
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It had begun very pleasantly, many seemed 
to think, in the sight of the player. 

" By heaven," said a young man, with wild 
eyes and long hair, standing at my side ; " she's 
a poem in herself. She's a perfect harmony." 

Aurelie certainly looked transcendently lovely 
in her white morning dress, standing there 
among all the gaudy women. Her head was 
the most perfect that sculptor could pourtray. 
Feminine, but intellectual. It was not the head 
of a Minerva. There was no brass helmet on 
her smooth brow, only shining bands of hair 
rippling like the sea in Venus's shell, and its 
raven's wing colour touched with gold as she 
stood in the sunshine — a freak of nature the 
Athenian women used vainly to try and imitate 
by art. Her fine nostril was slightly dilated, 
and her bosom heaved beneath its gauzy cover- 
ing, as a circle began to form around her. 

I could see now how painfully embarrassed 
she was in public. Her long eyelashes quivered 
on her soft cheek, as the colour came and went 
from it rapidly. If it were such agony to read a 
book aloud in Lady Soffley's drawing-room, what 
must it be to sing before thousands in the glare 
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of a theatre, and to be the property, for the 
moment, of the most lawless among " the 
gods?" 

Somebody offered her a chair. She bowed, 
and seated herself like a queen among her vas- 
sals, in spite of her girlish timidity. The young 
man with wild eyes and long hair rushed for- 
ward and placed her a footstool, and he sighed 
as he touched the edge of her robe ; but she only 
bowed again, while seeking her places in the 
book. He who gave her the chair was a peer, 
and the one who placed her footstool, and would 
willingly have knelt upon it, was a poet, but 
they were nothing to Aurelie Duprez. She was 
thinking now of the work she came to do, and 
had forgotten herself. The artiste had super- 
seded the woman. Or was she so great an artist 
because so thorough a woman ? 

The first tones of her voice thrilled the 
audience. They were not those of a tragedy- 
queen, but of a loving, earnest, simple heart. 
Her slight accent, strange to say, helped to give 
force and expression to every word she uttered. 
I never heard any one read like Aurelie Duprez. 
It was not reading, and still less declamation, 
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but the pure expression of the soul. Whose 
soul? — Ay, that was the question. From 
whence had emanated that exquisite poem which 
Aurelie brought home to every heart ? It was, 
as Vavasour said, " The old story ; old, but 
ever new," of woman's love, but woman's pure 
love when she is raised by its anguish above the 
earth and breathes the air of the angels. Love 
purified from dross by such fire as was once 
offered on the Altar of Faith, of which even 
the ashes were sacred and imperishable. 

Yet it was such a simple story. The words 
seemed rather born of themselves than chosen. 
There were no artificial flowers of eloquence, 
without fragrance, no false ornaments. 

" Why, anybody could write like that," whis- 
pered the wild-eyed young man, — whose own 
poetry was spasmodic, — to me. " It would be 
as easy as talking." 

" From the heart," I said. 

But though it was so simple, there was a 
divine mystery in it. Just as you might look 
at a familiar star, and feel that it contains an 
unutterable world. 

Some, I think, were appalled by it, others 
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cried. Even women, with paint on their cheeks, 
cried till it was washed off. What, from whence 
this still small voice ? Its influence was irre- 
sistible. 

The thunderers of literature were silenced by 
it. The raging wind in the breast of the spas- 
modic poet, though it was wont to tear, and 
rage, and root up venerable trees, even your 
own vine and fig-tree, was hushed for the mo- 
ment by this whisper of woman's love and 
faith. 

Lady Soffley was weeping over her poodle, 
when the last tones of this old-fashioned story 
died away. I looked round for Vavasour. He 
was gone. Aurelie bowed, and retired. The 
company dispersed. 

In another week that simple story was in 
everybody's mouth, if not in everybody's heart. 
Perhaps few of its readers knew why it thrilled 
them any more than they understood from 
whence comes the perfume of the violet. Its 
gratified publisher did not at first know the 
name of the author. 

In a week, the whole edition was sold. An- 
other quickly followed. Mrs. Brandon wrote 
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to beg her daughter to read it, and at the same 
time urged her again to get rid of her disgrace- 
ful association with an actress and a Jewess. 

All the reviews were enthusiastic save one, 
which put it down as "puerile, in contrast to 
those sublime soarings from this vulgar earth 
which prove man's, unshackled passions divine, 
and the knowledge of good and evil essential to 
the progress of his soul." 

The hero of a contemporary book in a san- 
guinary cover, was made to murder his own 
father that he might gain the experience essen- 
tial to his soul's liberty. Involuntarily I con- 
nected this ecstatic parricide with the wild-eyed 
youth who tried to pooh-pooh the story read by 
Aurelie as " so simple, anybody could write it." 
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CHAPTER III. 

MOTHER, FATHER, AND CHILD. 

Another fortnight passed. I was thinking of 
leaving Brighton, when, one beautiful autumn 
evening, Vavasour proposed that I should ride 
with him and visit Rhoda. 

" She has had good news to-day," he said, 
as our horses dropped into a walk along the 
lanes. 

" From her husband ?" 

"No, there is some mystery about him I 
cannot fathom, but he need be poor no longer. 
Rhoda is rich now." 

"How?" 

" Her publisher forwarded her a cheque to 
a considerable amount this morning, and a flat- 
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tering note containing promises of another. She 
has only now to use the gift God has given 
her." 

"Then," I cried, "it is Rhoda's book. -I 
thought so. I seemed to see her, to hear her, 
to feel her presence all the while Aurelie read 
it." 

Vavasour sighed, and looked sad. 

" But," I eagerly asked, " did she know of 
her success? Who undertook the matter for 
her?" 

" It is no matter," said Vavasour, with a 
gloomy smile at his own miserable pun. 

" You !" I said, pointing my whip at him ; 
" I remember now, the manuscript was left in 
my drawing-room when we so hastily left Lon- 
don. But did she know anything about it 
before to-day ?" 

" No ; she did not even know its name," 
said he, and in another moment we were at Sir 
Jacob Golding's house. 

The sun was sinking behind the elm-trees, 
and every leaf stood out with pre-Raphaelite 
distinctness against the golden sky. Rooks 
were cawing their way home to the high 
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branches, and small birds were twittering in the 
fragrant hedges. A nightingale's song wel- 
comed us as we rode in through the gate, which 
stood open as if to receive us. Everything was 
calm and beautiful without the house, but all 
was dismay and confusion within. 
Rhoda's child was dying. 
I crept upstairs alone, being much afraid. I 
opened the door of the room she occupied with 
him, and went in. 

He lay in her arms as usual, looking out at 
the sunset. I could see no difference in his 
tiny, wan face, and large eyes. His mother 
scarcely seemed to breathe as she held him, 
so fixedly did she watch his every faint move- 
ment and listen for his breath. Was it death 
that she held in her arms, close against her 
heart, without a sob or tear ? 

I looked out too, from the window. I saw 
the reapers in the distant fields mowing down 
the corn. The child was looking up at the 
golden clouds ; his mother saw nothing but 
him. 

I turned away with a sensation of choking in 
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my throat. Then I discovered the grand- 
parents in the background: the grandmother 
was seated, weeping violently, but silently. The 
grandfather was pacing up and down before her 
with evident irritation. 

I went towards them and tried to speak a 
word of comfort to the grandmother, though I 
did not know what to say. 

"By Heaven, he shall not die!" said Sir 
Jacob, in a muffled voice. Alas ! the recording 
angel did not blot out the oath with a tear. 

Then we were all silent, for the child spoke. 
His voice was so faint, we had to strain our ears 
to catch what he said. 

" Mother, dear, the clouds out there are like 
faces in the Bible at home, — our own old home, 
I mean. I want to go to them." 

His mother kissed him — she could not speak. 
Then he said — 

" I am so tired, let me lie in your arms a 
little longer." 

He closed his eyes, leaning against his mo- 
ther's breaking heart. 

Sir Jacob's face was livid. It was not fear, 
nor grief which made it so ; it was rage at his 
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impotence against a supreme decree. He sate 
down, sulkily muttering — 

" I've paid fifty pounds to the doctors this 
week. They are all infernal swindlers !" 

Then we were all silent again. 

The sun had set ; the twilight was waning. 
Not a sound was heard but the nightingale's 
song outside. The outline of Rhoda and her 
child was visible in the same attitude, motion- 
less. What had happened ? Who — what — had 
been among us since the light failed ? 

The grandmother rose trom her chair as 
noiselessly as she could, and lighted a taper on 
the mantel-shelf. Then, shading it with her 
hand, she turned towards Rhoda and the child, 
as if afraid. She put it down again with a 
trembling hand, and retreated to her own corner, 
only saying to her husband as she passed, — 

"Not yet." 

A minute afterwards, though minutes seemed 
hours during that awful suspense, the door 
moved slowly on its hinges, and a man came 
in with his hat on and a handkerchief wrapt 
round the lower part of his face. I only saw 
him, for the backs of the old folks were turned 
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towards him, and Rhoda was not seated in sight 
of the door. I was terrified. Everything, any- 
thing, startled me just then. But I had no 
time to think. In another moment, one word 
was heard, breathed softly as if it came with the 
evening air, through the window — " Husband." 

It was, indeed, Robert Maitland who stood 
by his wife's side. She did not start nor scream. 
That one word was all she said — "Husband." 
And then I saw her take her child's hand, which 
was tightening its clutch on her own, and place it 
in that of his father, while she looked up in his face. 

He involuntarily took off his hat, and I could 
see that his hair had turned grey. 

Sir Jacob Golding looked at his son from the 
other end of the room, aghast ; his jaw dropped 
slightly, and his eyes were wide open, but with- 
out expression, as if walking in his sleep. Lady 
Golding cried out aloud something I could not 
hear. But not one of the group she gazed at 
in terrified astonishment heeded her. She went 
towards her son with a feeble step, and, after 
stopping irresolutely, and shivering, as if still 
uncertain of the reality of his presence, she laid 
her hand on his shoulder, whispering sharply — 
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" Go away — you must not be here. They 

will hunt you out, and " She stopped 

short. 

Her son only shook his head, in reply. 

His father could not have looked more 
frightened had one risen from the dead. Dread- 
ful as it may seem, 1 was relieved when, with 
a guttural oath, the old man told his son to 

"g<>." 

But he could not go. An angel with a 
drawn sword stood on the threshold. 

The child woke and said, " Papa/' It seemed 
as if he came back to life to welcome his father, 
wicked and unfaithful though he had been. 

Rhoda folded her arms closer and closer 
round the dying boy, as if to warm the death- 
chill of his limbs, and keep him with her longer ; 
and as she did so, she gathered her husband's 
hand also to her heart, for it still held the little 
cold fingers of their child. 

" Mother, darling," said a faint voice, " I 
want to see more light. Oh, look ! hear ! — The 
faces — the music — papa !" 

There was a profound pause ; Robert Mait- 
land did look. His child smiled and slept. 
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The mother still held the body (from which 
the spirit had passed that had so loved her), as 
if afraid to waken it. 

Her husband said — 

" You see, Rhoda, you see !" 

" Hush!" she answered, " look how he smiles ! 
He is happy. My child — your child. Oh, hus- 
band I" 

The grandmother sobbed aloud. The grand- 
father, out of temper and in a state of profane 
rebellion, now walked up to his son, though 
averting his eyes from the dead child. He 
said, hoarsely, 

" Go ! they want the money." 

" Take me with you, Robert ?" said a broken 
voice, hardly above a whisper, " I am ready." 

" What for ?" asked Sir Jacob, surlily. 

" Stay, I will lie him down on the bed," con- 
tinued Rhoda, rising with her dead boy in her 
arms, " and then we will go." 

" Where ?" sobbed out Lady Golding, going 
towards Rhoda ; " you don't know what you 
say. Robert is ruined — an outcast." 

" Poor !" exclaimed Rhoda, resigning the 
body of her child into the arms of his grand- 

D 2 
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imitluT. "Does he want money? Ah! see 
lure — look, husband, how much I have!" And, 
thrusting her hand into the bosom of her dress, 
>he drew forth one crumpled bank-note after 
-.mother, and thrust them all into the hand of 
her husband. 

lie recoiled from her, but kept fast hold of 
the notes. Then, he turned away his head from 
her, as she clung to his arm and asked — 

" lihoda, did Vavasour give you this ?" 

For a moment, she did not seem to hear or 
understand him, and put her hand to her fore- 
head. 

11 I saw him down stairs when I came in," 
continued her husband, sternly. " What does it 
mean ?" And he turned and faced her. 

She looked up in his face, — love, anguish, 
bewilderment, hope, fear, forgiveness, all strug- 
gling in hers. It was an unearthly look, but 
not half so terrible as the hysterical sob which 
followed, as she cried — • 

" Ha ! I have written a book — the money is 
yours. My brother — yes, I did love him once 
— a long time ago. I told you so, but it went 
away. 1 love you now — ever since I was your 
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wife and his mother — my child ! your child ! — 
Ah, Robert !" 

And in the might and strength of her ex- 
citement she tried to drag him towards the dead 
body of their child, as if he could still hear and 
smile at them afresh. 

" Stay, Rhoda," said Robert Maitland, as he 
laid his hand on her head, " I am going away, 
and I want you to forgive me." 

She put her arms round his neck, more like 
a child receiving pardon than a wife granting it. 
For an instant, he held her to his heart. 

" Let us go !" she cried. 

" Not us" he said, and his voice trembled ; 
then lowering it, he added, "I am disgraced — a 
felon — an outlaw !" 

" My husband I" was all she said. 

" I must fly," he went on ; " they believe now 
I am on the seas; but I did not sail by the 
vessel they thought. To-night, I leave Brighton. 
You cannot go with me — I must leave you 

alone. Had our child lived " and he paused 

with a faltering voice. 

" He does live !" she cried vehemently ; " yes, 
he is alive. — Angels never die. Don't you know 
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he is your good angel — mine? Come and 
look at him, dear." 

Then, pointing to the dead child with one 
hand, and clutching her husband tight with the 
other as she stood with him beside the bed — 

" See, love, how he still smiles ! — He looks 
quite well now. He sees the face of ' Our 
Father which art in heaven/ " and involuntarily 
she dropped on her knees at the bedside. Her 
husband knelt, too. The grandparents knelt. 

For myself, I was faint and could not move, 
as if paralyzed in every limb, but with a painful 
perception of all I saw and heard. 



The church bell tolled. It was mid-day, but 
the room was darkened. The light had never 
shone in it since the night that Rhoda's child 
had died. She, poor mother, had lain in a state 
of stupor for the most part since then. At times, 
we scarcely knew whether she had passed away 
for ever from the agonizing consciousness of 
life. When she was put into my arms as if 
ifeless, after her husband had gone and her child 
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was dead, I almost hoped that it might be. 
But no. The bell tolled, and Rhoda had risen 
and dressed herself in the black clothes she 
found lying at her side, and was prepared — God 
help her ! — to follow the little coffin, which stood 
in the room with her, to the grave. It was 
impossible to dissuade her. The old people 
were kinder to her now, but kindness and un- 
kindness were all the same to her. She made 
no sign, she shed no tear. She scarcely seemed 
to understand anything till I spoke to her of 
some day going to join her husband. 

" If he were but here !" was all she said, but 
I think it saved her reason by giving her some- 
thing to hope. 

Yet what a hope ! Her husband was self- 
transported to the other end of the earth, to 
avoid the penalty of the law for forgery. When 
on the continent, at the time he was bargain- 
ing his wife's good name with his father, he 
had signed Sir Jacob Golding's name to a 
cheque that was discounted by the foreign 
agents of the banking-house of which his father 
was the head partner. When the cheque was 
forwarded to the firm in London, the forgery 
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was of course detected, but Sir Jacob, to save dis- 
grace, was willing to honour it to the full, though 
at a great sacrifice, for it was to a large amount. 
His partners, long impatient of his bullying in- 
tolerance, however, would not accept the compro- 
mise, and were still in a threatening attitude, 
when the culprit, who was declared by his 
father to have set sail for Australia, made his 
appearance as described, on the eve of embark- 
ation, partly to wring more money from his 
parents, and partly, it may be, to see once again 
the wife he had injured, and obtain her forgive- 
ness for the injuries he had done her. 

I pitied Sir Jacob Golding now ; hard, wicked, 
and unjust though he had been. He was im- 
poverished. Every day some new retrenchment 
took place in his household. He was disgraced 
by an only son, and alone in his old age. 

But what was all this to grief like Rhoda's ? 

I cannot stand again with her by the side of 
the small, but deep and open, grave. I cannot 
shew her white face lifted to the noon-day sky 
when the heavy clods of earth fell on the little 
coffin, and she tried in one wild moment of 
despair to throw herself in after them. I can- 
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not tell you how the kind country people in the 
lane looked at her as she went home, alone — 
children lifting up their sun-burnt faces in curi- 
osity, and taking off their caps in reverence to 
the lady who was childless, as told to do by 
their mothers, who, stout and hearty, walked 
after them, all carrying bundles of corn ; for it 
was harvest-time, and they were coming home 
from the gleaning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN ACTRESS. 

After a week or two, I went back to Brighton. 
It was arranged that Rhoda should stay with her 
husband's parents. This was quite right. Cruel 
and unjust though -they had been to her, she 
clung to them as belonging to him. The same 
anxiety was their's. They owned the same 
dead. 

I could not bear to leave her, so weak, and 
pale, and heart-stricken, but I would not intrude 
on the Goldings' hospitality longer. Everything 
seemed changed since that night I had ridden 
with Vavasour away from Brighton. Above all, 
Aurelie. The habitual haughtiness of her man- 
ner had gone, and she was as restless and diffi- 
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dent as a child. She looked younger and more 
beautiful than ever. She cried when I told her 
of Rhoda's grief, though I did not allude to the 
cause of her husband's flight. 

" I always disliked him," I said, one evening, 
when I was seated with her on the beach, watch- 
ing the sea. 

" And I," replied Aurelie. 

" You ?" I asked ; " you never saw him ?" 

" Oh, yes" — then she blushed, and hesitated 
painfully. 

"Where? when? with whom?" 

" At Naples," answered Aurelie, hanging 
down her head, " a few months ago, with Ma- 
dame de Villemain." 

" Do you know her ?" I asked, recoiling. 

"Yes — no — that is, mamma does/' and 
Aurelie hid her face in her hands, while tears 
forced themselves between her fingers. 

I had almost forgotten her mother. I never 
could associate the idea of this refined girl with 
that gross old Frenchwoman, any more than I 
could remember my poor Rhoda's relationship 
to the individual who had stung her pure spirit 
to madness. 
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u Did you visit Madame de Villemain ?" 1 
asked, coldly. 

" No," she said, looking up quickly, " I never 
went out at Naples, only to the theatre. Mr. 
Maitkind and Madame de Villemain saw me 
there. Oh, what it is to be seen like that ! I 
would rather die. I heard that Mr. Maitland 
called on my mother the same day Madame 
de Villemain came and told me he was a bad 
man. 1 never spoke to him, but I believed her." 

" Did you ever meet her again ?" I asked. 

" No ; I had an illness after that. I wish 
] had died !" 

" And yet, Aurelie," I said, " even Robert 
Maitland's wife has something to live for." 

" Ay, her duty," she said ; " but I ? What 
is an actress's duty — at least one situated as I 
am ? To make a public show of herself ! To 
be insulted ! To doubt, sometimes, if there be 
a God !" 

" Ah, Aurelie. If you only knew Him as 
one who has borne our griefs !" 

" I wish I did. Even aunt Therdse says 
that sorrow and shame are my inheritance." 

" And who is your aunt Th£r£se?" 
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" My mother's sister. They say she is like 
me. I only know that she frightened me when 
she came to fetch me away from school, more 
than a year ago." 

The memory of the mysterious dark wo- 
man at Sir Hugh Soffley's flashed across my 
mind. 

" Had you ever seen her before ?" I asked. 

" No," answered Aurelie. " Nor my mother. 
That is to say, I did not recollect either of 
them." 

."Tell me more about your aunt Th£r6se, 
Aurelie." 

" I know nothing," she answered, " only that 
she came one day to my dear home in Paris — that 
is, my school — where I had been brought up from 
a little child, and afterwards taught music. 
She said that I must go away with her to 
my mother. I had always worn a picture 
round my neck of my mother, as I thought. I 
used often to cry over that picture, and it seemed 
to talk to me with its sweet soft eyes, and speak 
peace to me with its lips. So, though I was 
frightened at aunt Therfese, who is very dark 
and terrible to look at, I was half glad to go 
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away with her, because I believed she would 
take me to my mother, who I always thought 
about when I said my prayers." 

" Well ?" I asked, as she suddenly stopped. 

Aurelie looked out at a distant ship, like a 
speck on the horizon of the ocean, and, with a 
blush of shame — answered, — 

" But it was not to her she took me. You 
know — you have seen who really is my mother. 
Her face was strange to me, but I was bound 
to obey her. Our law is your's, you know. God 
tells us in it to c honour our father and mother. 9 
My mother is a widow. She said that she was 
poor, and I must go on the stage to keep her. 
It was hard — terrible — but I did so. My aunt 
Th^rfese took the little picture from me which I 
used to wear round my neck. I thought I 
should die, at first. Afterwards, I learned to 
love the parts I played. I forgot everything at 
the moment when I was acting. I believe I 
gained money at Naples. But I never saw, nor 
touched it. Aunt Th^rfese only laughed when I 
asked her for some to help me to find the picture 
which I used to think was of my mother, and 
which she told me was lost." 
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" How was it, Aurelie, you were never 
taught to be a Christian at your school in 
Paris?" 

" Are people ever taught that ?" she asked. 
" I do not know why, but I was never required 
to attend the services of religion. I knew 
I was a Jewess, and I used to read all the tales, 
in a little Bible I had, about my race. Nobody 
interfered with me on that point, and at last I 
almost believed that I myself had been to the 
glorious land which once was, and shall again 
be, ours." 

" Shall I tell you more about it ?" asked a 
voice behind us. Turning round, we saw Va- 
vasour. Aurelie blushed deeply, perhaps at 
having been overheard. Vavasour looked pale 
and worn. " I have been to the East," he 
said, " but found no teaching there like a 
mother weeping over her child's grave." 

" Have you seen Rhoda to-day ?" I asked. 

"Ay, with her heart in heaven." 

" Vavasour," I said, " you once declared your 
belief in joy. Now you have faith in sorrow ?" 

But he would not confess it. He only an- 
swered — 
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44 And in money." Then, with his old bitter- 
ness he added, 4C everything is penetrable to a 
shower of gold — even Sir Jacob's heart. He 
likes his daughter-in-law now, because she has 
made money. His hands begin to shake, so that 
he can't long hold the gold she gives him, and 
his voice is getting too thick to bless her 
audibly ; but his son's wife is safe with him now 
that she is owned by Midas." 

44 Sorrow purifies," I suggested. " Aurelie 
says that it is her inheritance." 

44 Yours, Mademoiselle ?" he added, " nay, 
love !" 

She turned away from him as if angry. 

44 Mademoiselle," asked Vavasour, " have I 
pained you ?" 

Aurelie, turning towards him with suppressed 
agitation, answered — " You are not to blame. 
The word which is sacred to others, is mockery 
to me." 

44 But," said Vavasour, sarcastically, " you 
have been worshipped ?" 

44 And insulted!" she fiercely answered. 
Then tears gushed from her eyes. Restraining 
them — " Why should you — a sceptic," she 
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said " believe that an actress can shed real 
tears ?" 

Vavasour, seriously. " I believe in you by 
the power you exercised over Rhoda." 

Aurelie. " Which by some is called evil." 

Vavasour. "Nothing bad could prevail in a 
soul so pure as Rhoda's." 

Aurelie, with emotion. " Sir, you have 
loved." 

Vavasour. " Yes, but tears have quenched 
the flame. The fire is extinct among thorns/' 

Aurelie. " Is not that from Scripture ? 
Why do you quote the Bible if you do not 
believe it ?" 

Vavasour. " Who says I do not?" 

Aurelie. " Lady Soffley. It grieves me, 
to hear her say so, though I am but a 
Jewess." 

Vavasour, mockingly. " Lady Soffley, the 
mouthpiece of her mother, on my faith ! It is 
true I do not believe in all the lights by which 
my sister is surrounded, any more than she 
does in the Pope. Because I do believe the 
light of heaven may rest on less exalted beings 
than her friend the Bishop, or her daughter, 
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Lady Soffley (who, as a wife, declares love out 
of date), I am called an infidel." 

Aurelie. "An infidel! — What else are 

Vavasour. " Perhaps, * I am a thing that 
thinks.' It would, as somebody says, be easier 
for me to believe that my soul should cease to 
exist than it should cease to think. Is thought, 
the only knowledge I have of my soul, opposed 
to Him who gave it ?" 

Aurelie. " Did you think when you were 
on the top of Mount Ararat ?" 

Vavasour. " Yes, of Nature the Conqueror. 
Here, I believe in the empire of man and 
science. Out of Europe, I am superstitious and 
imaginative." 

" And thus it seems to me," I ventured to say, 
" that co-operation between the European and 
Asiatic, (the real and the ideal) ought to result 
in something glorious," 

Vavasour — bowing ironically — " You flatter 
me. The races are blended in myself. — Don't 
you know that my great maternal grandmother 
was of royal eastern blood?" 
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Aurelie, suddenly excited. " Yours ! Did 
you say yours ?" 

Whatever was the cause of Aurelie's excla- 
mation, I was startled also ; for all of a sudden 
I remembered the dark woman's declaration and 
prophecy about Vavasour, in the miJule of her 
wild raving. 

Vavasour. "Yes, mine. So my scepticism, 
which is said to be the beginning of science in 
England, may the more easily amalgamate some 
day with superstition. Have you more hope in 
me now ?" 

Aurelie. " I don't know, sir, what you call 
superstition, — whether it is good or bad ; the 
holy fear of Heaven, or a fanatical perversion of 
its truth. If the former, why do you not seek 
it once more in the East ?" 

Vavasour. " Because it meets me here, — in 
you." 

Aurelie. " Sir, I am but one of the French 
canaille" 

Vavasour. " Say, rather the descendant of 
Eastern sages; one who has preserved their 
power and their wisdom." 

Aurelie. " You mock me, sir ; spare me 
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your irony. I tell you that I remember, before 
I went to school in Paris, lying on a ragged 
bed. But even then — there — I had dreams of 
the East ; dreams so strong, that I could be- 
lieve I had really dwelt there. I remember 
those, though I forget many things that went 
before, and came after them/' 

" Were you alone, then, in your poverty ?" 
asked Vavasour, commiseratingly. 

" I do not know, I was such a young child." 
Then turning to me, she added, as if trying to 
collect her scattered thoughts, " I told you just 
now I had never seen my aunt Th^rfese be- 
fore she came to fetch me from school ; but. it 
seems to me at this moment that her face 
was near me in that long time ago. I can 
only distinctly remember the rags and the 
dreams. 

Vavasour. " Where did you learn your 
secret, Mademoiselle ?" 

Aurelie, proudly. " What secret, sir?" 

Vavasour. " Over the souls of your fellow- 
creatures, who call it mesmerism." 

Aurelie. " It is not mine. I am but an 
instrument." 
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Vavasour. " Is destiny, which is scoffed at 

here, part of your creed ?" 

Aurelie. " If sorrow be destiny — 'yes." 
Vavasour looked at her as if he would once 

more suggest " Love," but he dared not ; and 

we all walked silently together close down to 

the edge of the sea. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SPASMODIC FLIRTATION. 

Lady Soffley was very gay. Her husband 
had not returned, and, somehow, I attributed 
his continued absence to Aurelie's residence 
beneath his roof. I failed in connecting the 
links of this chain of idea ; but her likeness to 
the woman I had seen at his bachelor ball, the 
account given by Aurelie of her dark and terrible 
aunt Th^rfcse, Sir Hugh's ill-concealed embar- 
rassment when she was first introduced at his 
house by his wife, and the fact of his taking flight 
from Brighton on Aurelie's arrival, disturbed me. 
To complete, though not to connect this scat- 
tered evidence, another letter arrived from Mrs. 
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Brandon to Lady Soffley, which the latter laugh- 
ingly shewed me. In it was written — 

" You do not know what you are doing by 
harbouring that stranger any longer. You do 
not know who she is, what she is, nor the irre- 
parable injury you are inflicting in your wilful 
thoughtlessness, on your parents, your husband, 
yourself, and society. I am ill. Your dis- 
obedience confirms my malady. I did not 
think, my daughter, that you would abuse the 
advantages I have achieved for you, by turning 
them against my authority as a mother." 

"Fancy," cried Lady Soffley. "Poor Au- 
relie ! How little she thinks of being such an 
element of discord ! Dear, good Aurelie," and 
she laughed, " whose thoughtful life is a reproach 
to mine. She would not see one of the men 
who called on her after the reading, — the Earl of 
Strainton — who is mad about her, and only fol- 
lows me to hear news of her. She might be a 
countess to-morrow, if she chose. He says so." 
" But she does not choose, Emmeline ; and 
so it is no use his saying so. Let her go. 
You know she would not stay here an hour if 
she thought your mother, or husband, objected." 
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" My husband ! What has he to do with 
it? He amuses himself in his way, and I 
in mine. I don't care. I won't give in to 
Mamma's absurd prejudices. I married as she 
wished, but I will amuse myself as I like." 

I almost thought of giving Aurelie a hint of 
the family difference concerning her — but then, 
being quite sure she would depart instantly, to 
what fate should I consign her ? Her horror 
of her own home was unconcealable. Besides, 
another thought came struggling into my mind, 
but I could not give it utterance. Lady Soffley 
did so, with a merry laugh. 

" And oh ! if Mamma only knew what I sus- 
pect — that my eccentric uncle, her brother, is 
falling in love with this actress (though he goes 
an odd way about it, for he is always quarrelling 
with her), she w T ould compel her to wear the 
coronet offered her. She would crush it down 
on poor Aurelie's head ; because, you know, a 
peer can do what a commoner can't. No irre- 
parable injury could be inflicted by my Lord 
on ' Society.' As to Uncle Vavasour" — 

She stopped, for he came in. 

" Talk of the d , he is sure to appear," 
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stie added, laughing. rt You know the old 
adage, uncle? Do you believe in old adages 
more than in old creeds ?" 

"Where is Mademoiselle?" he asked, ner- 
vously. 

" In her chamber, I suppose, kneeling towards 
the East, like David — no, like Daniel; because 
she refuses to bow down to a golden image 
of rank — though you did throw her into a 
den of lions ; you naughty uncle Vavasour." 

"Nonsense, Emmeline. Don't be profane. 
An irreligious woman is insufferable." 

She caught up her dog, and laughed till it 
howled. 

" Oh ! fancy ! Uncle Vavasour turned 
preacher! An irreligious woman insufferable! 
What must a Mosaic actress be ! Everything 
to everybody ?" 

He turned away, disgusted and annoyed, 
towards the window. Lady Soffley rose from 
the sofa, with the dog in her arms, and going 
towards her uncle, tapped him on the shoulder, 
peering into his face with a mock-penitent look, 
and saying, soothingly — 

VOL. II. E 
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" No ; I beg your — or, rather — her pardon. 
Aurelie is not everything to everybody. She 
won't be a peeress to please a peer, for example, 
though he will try hard to persuade her." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Vavasour, 
fiercely. 

Ladv SotHev demurelv told him how Lord 
Strainton wanted to marry Aurelie, and settle five 
thousand a year on her, and finished by asking 
Vavasour, " Why has she refused a coronet and a 
fortune, uncle ? Don't you think she must be 
desperately in love with somebody else?" 

I could not see his face, but his whole frame 
seemed to quiver with agitation. 

His tormenter went on. " Some Italian 
prince, for example (you know how royalty was 
devoted to her in Italy), or a millionaire among 
her own people, that she may buy up Jerusalem ; 
or, mayhap, the Sultan of Turkey himself! 
Which should you select for my beautiful 
friend !" 

" Neither, at present," he answered, awk- 
wardly, " only Sir Jacob Golding. I bring a 
special invitation from him and his wife to Ma- 
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demoiselle Duprez. Will you drive her there 
this morning ?" 

Lady Soffley pouted. She did not wish to 
lose her joke or her friend. But, girl though 
she was, she knew that her patronage had to 
do with the invitation, for she cried out, — 

" All because I took notice of her they want 
her ! Vulgar old people ! Surely, she won't 
go?" 

" Yes, she will," answered Vavasoyr, " because 
an angel dwells beneath their roof." 

" Angel ! what have you to do with angels, 
uncle Vavasour?" asked Lady Soffley, with a 
fresh inclination to tease him. " I shall expect 
you to come out next as a spirit-rapper, or table- 
turner, or clairvoyant* — instructed by whom — by 
what ?" 

His brow flushed red, and he was about to 
depart, when his niece caught him by the arm 
and stopped him. 

" Tell me," she said, " is there not something 
very horrible on the tapis about Sir Jacob's son ? 
Has he not robbed somebody — forged — done 
some dreadful thing which would transport 
him ?" 

E 2 
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" Where did you hear this ?" asked Vavasour, 
trying to look indifferent. 

" At Mrs. Elton's. She is at Brighton. She 
said that there was some delightful mystery 
in the Geldings' family; that Sir Jacob has 
spent a fortune in trying to keep up his appear- 
ance (though roast beef and plum pudding 
would do that best) ; that his son had been 
seen dressed as a common sailor, and that, for 
her part, she wondered the father did not invest, 
as she has done, in railways to cover his loss. 
And, by the bye, uncle, can you tell me how to 
set about investing in railway-shares ? It must 
be such fun." 

" Nonsense, Emmeline. Surely a thou- 
sand a year is enough for your own pocket- 
money ?" 

" For mine ? — oh yes. But there are other 

people — other things " and she hid her 

blushing face in the long white fur of her dog. 

" Who? — what?" asked Vavasour, sternly. 

At first, she made no reply, then, " Oh, the 
way of the world is so unequal ! Genius is born 
to suffer, and groan in captivity. Gold, if fairly 
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applied, would strike down tyranny, the tyranny 
of creeds, customs, institutions " 

" Stop !" cried Vavasour. " Who has been 
poisoning your heart with such balderdash ? 
The tyranny of creeds, customs, institutions ?" 

" Have I not heard you inveigh against it ?" 
asked the young wife, sulkily. 

"Heaven forgive me!" he said, "if any 
thoughtless word of mine ever did you harm, 
Emmeline. But I am certain that the craft 
and subtlety of some villain is at work now, in 
your head or heart. I know a book," and he 
looked fixedly at her, " I know a book which 
blasphemes every holy thing, but I do not know 
the man who wrote it. Do you ?" 

Her face was scarlet, but it might have been 
in anger. 

" I won't be tutored," she cried, in her childish 
petulance ; " though wives are slaves, I won't 
be one. I will be free in spite of you — every- 
body." 

" What do you call freedom ?" he asked. 
" Have you not everything you desire ?" 

" No," she answered, impetuously, flinging the 
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dog away from her ; then, bursting into tears, 
" Do you think I like being suffocated in a close 
carriage, stuffed with down cushions ? Do you 
think I like being shut up, at my age, like a state 
prisoner, to simper and curtsey to the stupid 
people who are allowed to come and see me, 
or to go and worship some ugly idol, who 
has a house bigger and grander than mine! 
Don't you think, at my age, I'd like to run 
about, like those children down there on the 
sands, and talk to whom I like, do what I like, 
love whom I would ? I hate all this fuss of my 
life. The only time I have been happy for 
months was when my ponies ran away with me 
the other day, and I nearly got thrown down 
the Devil's Dyke." 

" And the spasmodic poet jumped from out 
of it to your rescue," said Vavasour, curtly. 

" Ay, brave fellow," she cried ; " but how 
did you hear of it ? Wasn't it strange he 
should be there just at the right moment ?" 

" Not at all," said Vavasour, drily. " The 
Devil's Dyke was his fittest place. Perhaps he 
was taking counsel as to a railway to the moon, 
or the planet Venus. Did he inform you how 
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he would strike into the mysteries of some bright 
particular star ?" 

Lady Soffley stepped out on the balcony as 
if to cool herself, and Vavasour went away. I 
looked at Mrs, Brandon's daughter, as she stood 
there, and pitied her. Why ? So young, so 
beautiful, so rich, so courted, the wife of one of 
the richest men in London, and the daughter of 
one of its most chaste matrons ? What had she 
not? 

That day Lady Soffley drove Aurelie to Sir 
Jacob Golding's, and left her with Rhoda, but 
she was very sullen when she catne home. It 
seemed as if she were angry against her uncle, 
when he next called, but tried to conciliate him. 
Twice during his visit she spoke of her hus- 
band's speedy return, as if to impress him with 
her joy at the prospect. 

Why was she so glad ? " Love," she had 
said, " was an old-fashioned thing, and a bore." 
Why, then, did she want her husband by her 
side again ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BETROTHAL. 

I was dining at Sir Jacob Golding's house. 
Vavasour had ridden over with me in the morn- 
ing, some little time after Aurelie had been there, 
and they pressed us to stay. I was surprised 
at Vavasour's acceptance, as he always had de- 
clined the worthy knight's hospitality. Hospi- 
tality ! Is it charity or ostentation ! 

Rhoda did not appear before dinner, nor at 
table ; but I had been upstairs to see her in the 
room where her child died. She was writing 
when I went in, and coughed painfully before 
she could bid me welcome. When, at last, she 
removed the white cambric handkerchief from 
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her mouth, I saw it was streaked with blood ; 
but, holding up her finger at me, as if to enforce 
silence, she only smiled, and said, " It is no- 
thing." 

" Nothing ! Have you had advice V" 
She shook her head deprecatingly, and then, 
pointing to the black-bordered paper on which 
she wrote, " I hope to have time to finish 
this," she said, " but, anyhow, the Master's 
will be done." 

I saw how it was. She was writing another 
book. The world was clamorous for another 
from that unknown pen, and her publisher had 
made liberal offers. She did not care for fame, 
her name never yet having transpired, but she 
did for money. Yet she had no use for it, save 
to buy a few simple flowers for her child's grave. 
Yes, one more, to send it to the husband whose 
cruelty had killed her child, and destroyed her. 
She wanted money to supply his wants in a 
distant land, though his own parents shut their 
hearts to him, now they had no longer any 
pride in him. The wife whom they had spurned, 
and he had betrayed, was the only one true to 
him. Rhoda loved her bad husband. The 
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bond between them was in heaven. Whenever 
her hand rested from its labour of love for him, 
her eyes sought the sky, where she believed 
their child was looking down upon them both, 
though separate. Aurelie told me this after- 
wards, for she had been a great deal with Rhoda 
that week. It was for her sake she accepted 
the invitation. 

It was good for Aurelie to be with Rhoda. 
Her proud spirit was softened by her. It was 
the weaker now which subdued the stronger. 
Rhoda was ill in health, and Aurelie was in all 
the vigour of youth. Rhoda was crushed by 
suffering, and Aurelie was brilliant and beautiful. 
Rhoda's life was flickering, and AureUe's was 
dawning. Why, then, was the latter, abound- 
ing in every gift, subdued by the former? It 
was by divine grace. 

Aurelie did not know what it was by name, 
but she did know that to be with Rhoda was to 
be in a higher atmosphere than elsewhere ; and 
that some power, even mightier and mbre pene- 
trating than the bereaved mother's love for her 
dead child, or absent husband, continually upheld 
her. Aurelie could not then have done as Rhoda 
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did, — forgive, live with, and work for, those 
who had been her enemies. I know she could 
not, from what occurred that evening. 

Sir Jacob Golding gave us a good dinner. 
At least, I knew it was so by the pomp and 
pleasure with which he presided, and partook 
of it. 

Latterly he had been much cut off from con- 
vivial delights, not so much by the death of 
his grandson, though that must have injured his 
digestion through his pride, as by the scandal 
which had oozed out about his son's forgery. I 
think he still remained in the country to econo- 
mize and let the affair blow over. But to-day, 
Sir Jacob was himself again, talking between 
the courses, with the uncle and friends of Lady 
Soffley. Never mind that once upon a time, 
not long ago, he had instituted foul charges 
against the former, and insulted one of the 
i latter. Neither Vavasour nor I chose to remem- 
ber those facts, therefore, why our host ? 

Why not take it as a Christian amende on 
his part, that we had the honour of dining at 
his table? Rhoda, as before said, did not 
appear in the dining-room. Vavasour sate on 
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the right hand of Lady Golding, who was seem- 
ingly shaken by late events — so that I almost 
thought she had a heart in her large bosom, 
now clothed in black and bugles,— and Aurelie 
at Vavasour's side, next Sir Jacob. 

Sir Jacob's hand played with his large watch- 
seals. It now habitually shook so much, that 
Mr. Simms, the butler, was obliged to assist him 
in carving ; — that same obsequious menial, who 
had once said, " Yes, my lord," to him, when 
enjoined by the knight always to call his mis- 
tress " my lady." Sir Jacob would have every- 
thing placed on the table, roast beef and all, 
that he might gratify two senses at once, by 
seeing what he was going to eat. 

" I hate the new-fangled way, mam'selle," 
says he, " of putting good food in a corner, and 
looking at nothing but fruit and flowers. Pooh ! 
Give me a fine sirloin or saddle, and let me see 
the prime cut properly managed. What does 
my Lady Soffley say ?" 

Aurelie raised her eyebrows, and with her 
slight accent murmured something, sarcastically, 
about " feasts of the gods." 

"Gods!" chucklingly exclaimed Sir Jacob; 
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" ain't they the fellows in the gallery at the 
playhouse ?" 

He did not mean to be rude, but was con- 
victed by the scarlet flush on Aurelie's brow, 
and a frown from " my lady" opposite to him. 

He took a pinch of snuff, and made use of 
his coloured silk handkerchief, sonorously ; then 
he asked "mam'selle " to take wine with him, 
in a tone of painful politeness, insisting on filling 
her glass with his shaky hand till it overflowed. 

Aurelie scarcely raised it to her lips, and 
Vavasour tried hard, with me, to make talk 
about everything we did not care about. Pre- 
sently Lady Golding withdrew, and Aurelie and 
I stepped out in the garden. 

" I wish to go home to-night," she said ; then 
correcting herself, " home ! I have none — that I 
wish to go to, — but to Lady Soffley's, if she will 
permit me to return." 

I told her how often she had been regretted 
by our young hostess, and offered to remain 
with Rhoda in her stead. Tears came into 
Aurelie's eyes. 

u How good she is !" she cried ; " is it be- 
cause she is a Christian that she can dwell so 
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meekly with people who do not appreciate her, 
nor love her ?" 

"If we only love those who love us, what 
merit is there ?" I asked. 

" And it is not," continued Aurelie, pursuing 
her own thoughts, " as if they were her own 
kindred. Now with me, you know, the case is 
different. I dwell with my mother ; yes," and 
she sighed, " with my own mother, though our 
ways and thoughts are far apart. But to live 
or die a martyrdom for an enemy, and the 
greatest enemy of all — a bad husband ! — To 
forgive, to labour, and love, and trust on still ! 
This is strange !" 

"She is a Christian," I said, "and some 
suffering women among our Master's earliest 
followers were taught to believe that the unbe- 
lieving husband shall be saved by the wife." 

" I am afraid I should not care to save such 
an one," said Aurelie, looking indignant. 

" You do not know what it is to love — that 
is, to love a husband, Aurelie." 

She turned away, and, plucking a rose, seemed 
to delight in pricking her delicate fingers with 
its thorns. At last, she added in a low voice— 
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" But did she not once love another ? And 
to love, is it not for ever — even among Chris- 
tians ?" 

I could not answer, for we had entered the 
conservatory which led to the drawing-room. 
Aurelie was walking 6rst towards the inner 
door, while I stayed behind a moment to secure 
that by which we had gone in from the garden, 
for I feared a sudden current of evening air into 
the room where I expected to find Rhoda, But, 
when I turned to follow, Aurelie had not pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room. She was standing, 
as if transfixed, gazing through the glass casement 
at something there which held her spell-bound. 
She did not move nor speak when I went and 
stood at her side. She scarcely breathed when 
she saw, as I did, Rhoda lying on a sofa and 
Vavasour kneeling beside it with one of her 
hands clasped between his, and his head bowed 
down upon it. Rhoda was leaning back as if 
exhausted, but she did not attempt to withdraw 
her hand. She did not see us, for her eyes were 
looking afar off through the window out upon 
the last rays of sunset. 

By the time I had recovered my surprise, I 
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found myself alone, with the flowers, in the 
conservatory. Aurelie had gone. Whither? I 
darted off after her through the door I had 
so carefully closed, and which now stood wide 
open. I ran hither and thither about the 
grounds, dreading something I knew not what. 
At last, in the most secluded path, I descried a 
white dress fluttering among the deep shadows 
of the trees. I went towards it noiselessly, step- 
ping softly on the moss grown walk, and then I 
faced Aurelie, but Aurelie transformed into that 
dark, mysterious woman who, twice in my life, 
had appalled me. It was not the beautiful 
Aurelie, it was the "Nemesis" of Sir Hugh 
Soffley's house, and the madwoman in Kensing- 
ton Gardens I saw, under whose influence I had 
died while I lived. We stood facing each other. 
She was the first to speak. In a hard voice 
she asked — 

" What do you want with me ?" 

I tried to take her hand ; she snatched it 
away, then said — 

" What have you to do with me ? Our faith 
and fortunes are different. Go away — leave 
me!" 
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" No, Aurelie, I will not leave you. You are 
mistaken." 

Aurelie seldom laughed, but now her white 
teeth were visible, though her brow was knit, 
and her head was haughtily tossed back. 

" No, I was mistaken," she said ; " I know 
now that a woman proscribed by race and pro- 
fession can be nothing to you or yours. You 
love the Crucifixion. You inflict it." 

"We all share in it. Everybody in the 
world — confessed or unconfessed — is marked 
with its nails, and stabbed with its spear, and 
crowned with its thorns. Look at Rhoda." 

" Ay, I have looked — enough." 

" Aurelie, you will not look much longer. 
Rhoda is dying." 

" And loved," she said, while her lips qui- 
vered, and her eyes flashed fire, 

" By an angel in heaven," I added. 

She suddenly looked up as if expecting to see 
one there ; then she turned hastily away, as if 
frightened. This was only for a moment. The 
dark cloud again overspread her face when she 
spoke, as to a stranger. 

" When is the next train to London ?" 
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Another voice answered from among the 
trees — 

"Why?" 

She started and shivered; her hands were 
pressed to her heart, and she stood motionless, 
when Vavasour came behind her and touched 
her shoulder. Then, she sprang aside, and her 
eyes were cast down, while her bosom heaved, 
and the blood rapidly came to, and left her 
cheek. 

" Who wants to go to London, to-night ?" he 
asked, looking towards me in surprise. 

" I do," she said. 

"You — impossible! — We cannot spare you, 
Mademoiselle." 

" As what ?" she proudly asked, though she 
never looked at him ; " as your plaything, the 
protegee of Lady Soffley, or the nurse to your 
sick friend ?" 

" Aurelie — Mademoiselle — what do you 
mean? 

" That I want to go to London, to see 
things and people as they really are. I am but 
an actress, but I love reality. I hate vain shows." 

" And who — what/' he asked, " is not real 
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here ? These trees and flowers, the song of the 
birds, that star shining over your head, this soft 
air " 

" I like the wind better ; it tells no insidious 
tales. There is truth, at least, in the strife of 
man, and the rough elements of nature. I never 
look at the sea when smooth but I think of the 
dead beneath. There is death under your creeds 
and conventions. They are none of mine. I 
want to go home — to my mother." 

In the three last words, her passion died out 
to a melancholy sigh, like some say can be 
heard when standing between a dead body and 
an open window on a summer day. 

To me there was death to the heart in this 
sigh, but Vavasour caught it as the sweetest 
intonation. The instant before, he had looked 
agitated and wonder-stricken; now, a smile 
came to his lips, and he moved towards Aurelie, 
from beneath whose long eyelashes one tear 
stole which must have cost her an agony. I 
left them alone together. 
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In the drawing-room I found Rhoda lying still 
on the sofa with an expression of unearthly rap- 
ture on her face. She smiled when she saw me ; 
and looked beyond me, as if expecting some- 
body else to follow ; then laid her head back 
again on the cushions, while her thin white 
hands, scarcely larger than a child's, were clasped 
together. Lady Golding came fidgetting into 
the room, complaining that Sir Jacob was asleep 
again in the dining-room, though the Doctor 
said it was bad for him to doze so much 
after dinner; and, after talking a great deal 
more about nothing, went away, just as the 
candles were lighted, to wake him up. Then 
the door of the conservatory was opened, 
letting in a delicious fragrance of sweet flowers, 
but no cold air ; and, as it were, floating on 
the perfumed atmosphere, came Aurelie, and 
knelt down at the side of Rhoda, exactly on 
the spot where Vavasour had knelt half an hour 
before. 

I could not see her face, for it was hidden in 
the folds of Rhoda's black dress, but I saw tears 
drop softly on her bowed head, while Rhoda 
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gently smoothed the braids of her hair, and 
drew her nearer and nearer to her. 

Presently Vavasour came in, and, putting his 
arm round Aurelie's waist, raised her from the 
ground ; and then, still holding her firmly by 
the hand, he stooped down, as once before I 
had seen him, and kissed Rhoda on the fore- 
head, with the reverence with which a man may 
kiss a holy shrine. 

She smiled again — a heavenly smile, — and 
taking one of each their hands joined them toge- 
ther, and said, " It is well !" 

At a later hour that evening, I saw her 
looking at Aurelie with love and admiration as 
Vavasour talked to her, happily. 

" Are they not beautiful ?" she whispered to 
me ; " surely life must have glorious things in 
store for such as these ! God bless them !" 

Yes; Aurelie did look radiant in her new- 
found joy. Where was the fierce spirit of the 
garden ? Love had exorcised it. But would it 
come back again ? I sighed, and said, — 
" If she were only a Christian !" 
" She will be," said Rhoda, " and she is one 
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of the chosen race." Then again, as if her 
eyes were satisfied with what they had been 
long looking for, Rhoda closed them, and mur- 
mured again, " God bless them !" 

I was but a poor weak woman, and it made 
my heart ache to hear Rhoda's aspirations for 
blessings on the man who ought to have been 
her own husband, and the woman who had 
dared to doubt her an hour ago. I saw now 
that she had brought about this great happiness 
to others, and that she had instigated the lover 
of her youth to go and ask Aurelie to be his 
wife ; that she had conjured him to do so, when 
lie had knelt that evening by her side, and 
offered up the wreck of his first love for her- 
self. 

But I was not a fit judge, as I stood there 
by my dying friend, with a heart softened by 
her unselfishness. 

While she lay with her eyes raised to mine, 
as I bent over her, they beheld something 
more than human love — the face of her 
child. 

She knew that she was going fast to him, 
where no shadow of earth could intervene be- 
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tween them, or malice or misery separate 
them. Already, though she had still her work 
to do on earth, she looked at us all from an- 
other shore, across the dark sea of life's sorrow, 
under the bitter waves of which her own 
earliest aspirations were buried. 

At last, Vavasour rose to go. It was agreed 
that Aurelie and I should both remain at Sir 
Jacob's until the morrow. The young man 
looked so happy, though tears came into his eyes 
when he bade Rhoda good night — the tears 
of joy, which make men like Vavasour feel 
holy. 

Afterwards I knew that riding along the 
quiet road under the starry sky that night, he, 
infidel though he had been called, uncovered 
his head, and lifted up his heart to his Maker. 
He was still so young, the world was so fair, — 
he loved, and was beloved. 

I always knew that he considered Aurelie the 
most beautiful of women, and her proud nature, 
and suffering scepticism, suited him ; but he 
first learned to love her when her soul became 
the interpreter of Rhoda's. I saw that a new 
passion pervaded his whole being from the day 
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she read aloud the book which Rhoda had 
written. 

Aurelie was exquisite in her gentleness that 
night, after her betrothed had gone, and ever 
at the side of Rhoda. She was kind in speech 
and manner, even to old Sir Jacob and his lady, 
bearing with their speech and ways, which 
usually irritated her, and consenting even to 
sing when they asked her. And her song was 
like a hymn of love and praise. Even Sir Jacob 
was moved by it, and Lady Golding shed tears. 
They had expected some dashing Bravura; 
and here was the music of all the good 
thoughts they had ever had from their child- 
hood, gleaned and bound together though lying 
ever so far apart, like ripe corn, which, after 
being long buried, has sprung up from corrup- 
tion and is found good. 

" Bless me !" said Sir Jacob, taking a pinch 
of snuff, " I have never heard the like of that 
since the day my mother was buried. There 
was music in the church at the service of that 
afternoon — it was Sunday — which sounded like 
that. I had forgotten it till now." 

" And don't you remember the first Sunday 
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we ever went to church together ?" asked his 
wife, drying her eyes; then bursting out afre&h 
— " and the day he was christen d ?" 

Sir Jacob moved one leg from across the 
other, uneasily, and looked at Rhoda. 

" He was a good musician once," continued 
the old lady, moodily. " Rhoda, did you ever 
hear Robert sing ?" 

She rose from the sofa, that weak, timid, 
shadowy Rhoda, and went and put her arms 
round her mother-in-law's neck. 

" No, mother" I heard her say, for the first 
time, as the old lady drew her nearer, to support 
her, " I don't think I ever heard him sing ; 
but he speaks to us even now." 

This was said so low, Sir Jacob did not 
hear it. Afterwards a fit of coughing made 
him start, and approach his son's wife, as 
she leaned against her husband's mother, ex- 
hausted. 

" Good Heaven ! what is this ?" cried Lady 
Golding ; and stooping, she picked up a hand- 
kerchief from Sir Jacob's feet, which was half 
saturated with blood. It was the life ebbing 
away from their son's wife — that life which was 
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intended by its Great Giver to be so happy, 
and useful to others. 

" You must have advice," said Sir Jacob to 
Rhoda ; " we'll get down the best doctor from 
London." 

" No, not from London," said Rhoda, as 
well as she could, and trying to smile cheerfully 
and gratefully. 

" Where from, then ?" he asked, coarsely, but 
kindly. 

She pointed upwards, and the old man turned 
away. 

That night I sate up with Rhoda, who slept 
calmly, but we were afraid to leave her alone. 
Her rest seemed perfect. She looked so young 
and happy as she slept ! 

I was restless. I thought of Aurelie in the 
garden, and was frightened. What were she 
and the dark stranger, to whom she then bore 
so strong a likeness, to each other ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE REVELATION. 

I went back to Brighton the next morning, 
but Aurelie asked to stay a day longer with 
Rhoda. She could not bear to leave the one 
she had injured in thought, and who had brought 
about all her new-found joy. She no longer 
thought of the petty annoyances of the Gold- 
ings' menage, which had irritated her so much 
yesterday. And here, I repeat, it was good for 
Aurelie to be with Rhoda, especially now that 
her heart was softened by love, to receive the 
truths of Heaven. When, at last, she did 
return to Lady Soffley's, she looked like one 
who had been treading on holy ground. Her 
meeting with Vavasour was rapturously calm. 
Each seemed to acknowledge some mighty 
Presence, and to tremble in the ecstasy of 
untold happiness. 
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Lady Sofflry quickly divined the truth, but 
her jesting remarks upon it sounded vulgar and 
discordant. She was delighted in the belief of 
her own agency in bringing about this " match," 
and laughed at " what poor dear mamma would 
say," and sighed at the disappointment of " My 
Lord," who, be it remarked, felt it so much, 
when she told him, that he started for the 
Highlands. 

A week passed. — Every day added to the 
happiness and beauty of Aurelie, and the passion 
of her lover. He was no longer cruel and sar- 
castic, nor she proud and defiant. 

I was about to join some friends on the con- 
tinent ; — Aurelie to stay with Rhoda until her 
marriage ; — Sir Hugh Soffley to return from 
his yachting expedition, — and Vavasour to pro- 
ceed to London on business, and to tell his pros- 
pects to his sister, he having interdicted Lady 
Soffley from doing so by letter. 

It was a dull morning, that after Vavasour 
left us ; but I walked out with Aurelie on the 
pier. There were few people about, for it was 
early. The waves ran high, of a dark murky 
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green, fringed with white foam ; those wild 
" white horses" whose journey round the world 
is restless and unceasing. The sky was leaden 
above our heads, and we had to gather our man- 
tles tightly round us, for the wind began to 
moan across the sea. 

"I wish the sun would shine," said Aurelie. 

" Nay, but you like the wind," I answered, 
with a laughing allusion to her assertion a week 
before. 

" Not now I am happy," she said. " I used 
to love it when I was desolate — not now." 

After a moment, during which she sighed as 
if to relieve her full heart, she said — 

" I thought, a short time since, that I 
should like to look down into the lowest depths 
of a stormy sea. Now, I want to gaze into the 
heights of Heaven. I wish we could see the 
blue sky. I shudder at this leaden pall. See 
how gloomy it is !" pointing to the horizon, 
where it joins the sea. " I wonder whether 
there are any ships out there. We cannot see 
them such a day as this. And oh ! think of 
the life, the hopes, the fears, and joy, which, 
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sailing to or from some distant land, may be 
enshrouded there!" 

We had reached the end of the pier. 

" Come down !" I said, " you will not see the 
sky from among the rafters below." 

We descended, I amused at what Lady 
Soffley would say to our proceedings if she could 
see us from her luxurious bedchamber. 

Aurelie did not look at the sky ; but, by some 
mysterious fascination, not uncommon, she would 
bend over the wooden railing and gaze at the 
troubled waves as they roared and dashed against 
the foundations of the pier, within a yard of us, 
where I stood safe, but not Aurelie. The wood- 
work under her feet was insecure. A hasty 
movement, a false step, would have precipitated 
her into the sea below. 

" Come here, Aurelie !" I said, stretching out 
my hand, " you are not safe." 

She took my hand, and in a moment reached 
my side. Just then we heard a voice, as if 
from the waves, echo — 

" You are not safe !" 

It startled me, and Aurelie looked round with 
eyes of wonder and terror. She caught hold of 
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me, and gasped for breath. When I looked up, 
I saw — standing before us — the dark woman 
who had terrified me at Sir Hugh Soffley's. 

" Aunt Th£r&se !" exclaimed Aurelie. 

I looked from one to the other, but I did not 
see the likeness between them then, except in 
the perfect chiselling of the features. It seemed 
as if a good and evil spirit faced each other. 

Aurelie clung to me trembling, and her eyes 
were closed. Th£r£se stood upright and gazed 
at her with a wild aspect, her black eyes shining 
with revenge and triumph. 

" So, you are a betrothed wife !" she said, in 
a mocking tone, " why don't you bring home 
your bridegroom-elect to your mother ?" 

Aurelie opened her eyes and stretched out her 
hand, as if imploring forbearance. 

" Do you know, child," continued ThSr&se, 
u how long your mother has been a widow ? 
Think how. desolate she is !" and she laughed. 

" I have done all I could," faintly murmured 
Aurelie, " I will not fail in my duty." 

" To avenge her of her adversaries," fiercely 
whispered Th&6se, " to give her back her 
rights?" 
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Her voice, though low, was sharply distinct 
above the roar of the waves beneath our feet. 

Aurelie looked up drearily and dreamily, 
asking — 

" What adversary ? What rights ?" 

Thdrfese clutched her arm, saying — 

" Her enemy is her husband — your father. Her 
rights are his name, — his money, — his station." 

" My mother is a widow," mechanically re- 
peated Aurelie, like one in a dream. 

Therfese cast a fearful look on her. It ap- 
palled me. It blinded me for a moment. 
Gradually, Aurelie's eyes were drawn up to her's 
by a mysterious fascination. 

" It is false," hissed out Th^rfese, 4< she is not 
a widow. Your mother is the lawful wife of 
Mr. Brandon." 

" And I ?" gasped Aurelie. 

" You are his daughter and heiress, the sister 
of Lady Soffley, who is illegitimate. He it is who 
bought you off the stage ; who has kept, and 
fed, and dressed you since you left off acting. 
You have prospered on hush-money. He had 
seen you in public before you met him at this 
lady's house." 
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I held Aurelie fast, for I thought she would 
have fallen. I spoke — . 

" Madam, this cannot be. I am the friend 
of Mr. Brandon's wife." Then, she cried out — 
" What ! That poor creature of vain shows 
and false seeming, — that slave to the wheel 
which grinds her, —that woman who sold her 
daughter for gold — Henry Brandon's wife ! I 
tell you, no ! — by the sky and sea above and 
below us. His wife, the wife of his youth, is 
my sister, and," turning to Aurelie — " your 
mother." 

I remembered Mr. Brandon's excitement at the 
sight of Aurelie, as confirmatory of this state- 
ment ; but I had no time to think, for Aurelie 
herself now sprang forward, reckless of her dan- 
gerous footing, exclaiming with passionate vehe- 
mence — 

"No, it cannot be. Say it is false. Un- 
say it." 

"Why? are you not pleased?" asked her 
aunt. 

" See," went on Aurelie, not heeding the 
voice which mocked her, " he cannot be my 
father. His wife is — oh — Heaven — she is my 

F 3 
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bridegroom's sister/ He — my affianced husband 
— loves her. She is the mother of my friend, 
his niece, who has been so kind to me." 
Th£rdse shook her roughly by the arm. 
" How dare you ?" she cried, " how dare you 
prefer your own miserable interests to your 
mother's honour ? How dare you talk to me — 
to me I say — of the wretched girl who was sold 
to the man I loved through his poverty ? You 
are a traitor, and renegade from your own race 
and creed. These Christians talk to you of 
Judas. They are his worshippers. They sell 
their friends, their favour, their children, their 
love, for money. You are worse than Judas- 1 — 
you sell your own mother." 

Aurelie flung up her arms in despair. 

" What shall I do ?" she cried. 

" Why marry Vavasour, if you like," went 
on her tormentor, " you are not his first love ; 
but he has a drop of our blood in his veins, and 
it would not have mingled with the poor stream 
of a northern wife. Marry him. But first do 
justice. Justice, I demand, for your own 
mother, who, though despised by you, has a 
right to curse both you and him. Think 
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of that. Your husband accursed by your 
mother !" 

Aurelie caught hold of the railing for support. 
I turned to soothe and uphold her. By the 
time we both dared to look round, Ther&se 
had gone. We were alone again. 

Except for that wild, fearful look, I should 
have thought Aurelie was dead. Her face was 
like that of a corpse, white and rigid. Her lips 
were blue ; all utterance was frozen out of them. 
I took her hands and chafed them. I spoke to 
her, putting my arms round her, and kissing 
her tenderly on her cold cheek. But she neither 
moved nor spoke. I did not even feel her breath 
on my face as it was laid against hers. 

At last, after a long time, I heard a sob, 
distinctly audible above the roaring of the 
wind. Then Aurelie put her hands to her fore- 
head as if to recall where she was, and looked 
down, perplexed, at the waves surging below. 
The first impulse of restored consciousness 
and motion, was to rush forward as if to fling 
herself into them, but I held her back. Then, 
standing for an instant as if listening, she 
asked — 
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"Where is he?" 

I did not pretend to misunderstand her. 

" He is gone to prepare for your marriage. 
Come home." 

She hastily drew back her hand as I tried to 
lead her away, crying. 

" No, I will never see him again. I have no 
home." 

" Aurelie," said I, " perhaps the tale you have 
heard is false." 

" Ah !" she gasped, while a sudden light 
flashed across her face ; but the light died out 
and left it dreary as the sky above, with a ter- 
rible determination gathering in it like a storm. 
" No," she said, " it is true. Remember, Mr. 
Brandon's agitation when he met me. I will 
not see Vavasour," she at last said again with 
strange distinctness ; " I will not be his wife. I 
will not cross again the threshold to which I 
have brought misery. I swear I will not. I, 
who have dishonoured his sister, and disgraced 
his niece, who was so kind to me !" 

" Aurelie, it is not your fault — you did not 
know." 

" No, would that I had died sooner ! But 
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you, too," and she held me fast, " you must take 
a solemn oath here — now !" 

I stood still, frightened. She gasped for 
breath ; then — 

"Swear," she said, "that you will not tell 
him, my betrothed, who I am ; that you will not 
betray, by word or deed, that which we have 
heard this morning." 

In an evil hour, I took that oath. 

Ten minutes afterwards I was walking, dizzy 
and confused, with Aurelie, on oiir way back. 
Her veil was down, and I could not see her 
face. Just as we were half way down the pier, 
we met an invalid chair, and in it, to my sur- 
prise, was seated the young and buoyant Lady 
Soffley. Her long, fair ringlets floated on 
the breeze, and her cheek was radiant with 
more than the bloom of health, as she merrily 
accosted us. 

" You go your way, I mine ;" and, waving 
her hand, she passed us. 

Whither was she going, such a morning as 
this, in such an unaccustomed conveyance? 
Aurelie stood rigidly by as she passed us. 
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I, with an unaccountable impulse, looked after 
her. 

Did my eyes deceive me ? Was it an over- 
strained fancy that I thought I saw her greeted 
by a tall, thin man with long black hair, like 
her friend, the poet ? And that, at the same 
instant, their path was crossed by a female 
figure resembling Th&fese ? 

It seemed so, but everything was like a hide- 
ous dream in that hour. The wind blew, the 
rain began to fall, the waves roared in their 
turbulent strength, and the ground we walked 
on vibrated and creaked. Aurelie never spoke 
until we had passed the pier-gate and stood 
under shelter of the houses. She then held up 
her hand, and immediately a hired conveyance 
stood before us, with a stout coachman dripping 
with rain,' and eager to impose on unprotected 
females. No bargain was made. The steps 
were let down. All this happened in a mo- 
ment. Then Aurelie flung back her veil and 
turned towards me. For a moment, she 
tried to speak in vain. At last, with diffi- 
culty, she faltered out, 
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"I go to Rhoda. Come to me. Remember 
your oath ! ,f 

Before I scarcely understood what she said, 
she had driven away, and I found myself stand- 
ing alone in the wind and rain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE REUNION. 



It was late that night when Aurelie and I 
stood by the bedside of Rhoda. I had been 
summoned. The storm of the morning had 
increased in violence, and now the blast shook 
the doors and windows, and, howling among 
the trees, broke down many of their strong 
branches. The lightning flashed, and the thun- 
der pealed ; but Aurelie stood motionless as if 
she neither saw nor heard it. Her face was life- 
less, passionless ; not so Rhoda's. She lay with 
her hands folded, and her head supported by 
pillows. It was an hour since she had spoken, 
but now she seemed to listen intensely, though 
she never shrank nor started, when a loud crash 
of thunde; came which shook the foundation of 
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the house. It brought Lady Golding into the 
room, frightened. 

" Good Heaven!" she cried, "there's danger!" 

" Yes, mother, look !" cried Rhoda, suddenly 
sitting upright in bed, "see ! the ship is on tire !" 

She pointed at the dark wall opposite to the 
foot of her bed, and then held out her arms. 
We all looked, but we saw no vision. 

" Ah !" she almost shrieked, " save him ! 
Husband, don't climb the mast ! The flames 
are creeping up it. And look, the boat is full ! 
Ah ! he saves that mother and child ! He 
thinks of his own boy and me ! One moment — 
stay ! We are coming to you !" 

She ceased. All utterance was denied her, 
while she struggled with some invisible power, 
as if buffeting against the winds and waves. 
Then, as we all drew back in awe, the white 
covering of the bed was deluged with blood. 
Rhoda struggled no longer. Her face was calm, 
and her eyes upraised. She clasped her hands, 
as if in prayer. 

" The heavens open," she said, faintly; "his face 
is upturned towards their light, while he floats 
away on the dark waves. We come, husband ! 
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Wc rise together ! Our child ! Are we all 
here, — safe? The sea— sorrow ! — Its waves give 
up treasures." 

Again her voice ceased, her eyes closed, her 
arms fell : we thought she was dead. At last, 
she spoke once more. Aurelie was nearest to 
her. She bent down to catch the words. 

" No more tears. He is the resurrection and 
the life. Hark ! He says to the weary — come ! 
Look ! — The cross — the glory !" 

We all knelt — three women — before life* 
which is miscalled death. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FLIGHT. 

The first sound I heard was a sob from Aurelie. 
I rejoiced that she wept. Ever since the hour 
when I had seen the agony of tearless anguish 
in the woman who now lay mute before us, I 
hailed tears as a balm to grief. But Rhoda's 
heart would never now again throb in agony, 
beyond human shew or sign. Her eyes would 
never more be dim with tears. Rhoda had en- 
tered her rest. And no mere negative rest it 
was, to judge from the rapture of her face, re- 
stored by some ecstacy to more than all it ever 
had of youth and beauty on <earth. 

At last, I was left alone with death. The 
storm had ceased. But 1 thought there was a 
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stir as of angel's wings in the atmosphere of the 
room where Rhoda lay in perfect peace. I did 
not feel alone, but awed as in presence of some 
heavenly guest. 

Aurelie had left me an hour ago, weeping. 
Lady Golding had been conveyed away in hys- 
terics. Even the next morning she raved of 
shipwrecks. In vain I tried to account for 
Rhoda's vision by natural causes ; she wailed, 
and lamented that her son was drowned. 
Sir Jacob, too, was ill. Everything de- 
volved upon me, and it was mid-day before I 
went to the door of Aurelie's room, and 
knocked. 

Nobody answered. I tapped again, gently, 
but every sound seemed loud in the darkened 
house. No answer from within, but a maid 
came up to me and said in a whisper, that 
" Mam'selle had not rang her bell yet, and they 
were afraid to disturb her, as my lady thought 
she was not well, when she came so suddenly 
yesterday morning." 

I was about to listen to reason, and move 
away, but something stronger than reason told 
me to turn the lock and enter Aurelie's room. 
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It was empty. The bed had not been occupied. 
Upon the table was a letter directed to me. I 
opened it, and found that it contained the word 
" Adieu," and a diamond ring, which Vavasour 
had given her a few days ago. 

I was confounded. Whither had she gone ? 
When ? How ? 

I ran down to the hall-door, and, opening it, 
looked out. The autumn day was cold and 
damp. The garden was in disorder from the 
effects of last night's storm. Descending the 
wot steps, I examined the gravel walk leading 
to the road. The only thing there which told 
me of Aurelie, was a small footprint near the 
outer gate. It went steadily on for two or three 
yards, and then it was reversed, as if she had 
turned before passing out into the public road, 
and bade farewell to the house where her best 
friend lay dead. 

I tried to trace it further, but failed. Once 
beyond the gate, the heavy wheel-ruts and mud 
quite obliterated the delicate stamp. Borrowing 
Lady Golding's carriage, I set out for Brighton, 
and drove at once to Lady Soffley's. She knew 
nothing of Aurelie but the fact of her abrupt 
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departure yesterday, and was incensed thereby. 
Sir Hugh had returned, the weather was wet, 
and Lady Soffley was cross. I told her of Mrs. 
Maitland's death. She hugged her lap-dog, and 
wished it and herself dead, too. 

"There is nothing worth living for," she 
asserted. 

" You are unnerved to-day," I suggested. 

11 And no wonder," she cried, " when yester- 
day morning, just after 1 passed you on the 
pier, I met a horrid dark woman, who jibbered 
out something — I think it is in the Bible — 
about wives loving their husbands, and those 
who don't being stoned to death. If it had not 
been for the kindness of a friend who came up * 
at the moment, I think I should have fainted ; 
and, just as he was talking me back into life, 
who should come up the pier-steps but Sir 
Hugh himself ! I did not observe the bustle of 
his landing. I did not know he was there till 
I looked up, and saw him scowling at me like 
a fiend. He has never spoken to me since but 
once. This morning, at breakfast, he received 
a letter, which he read and threw into the fire. 
I don't know what was in it, but he turned 
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pale and then red. When he looked up at me, 
he stuttered so horribly that I could hardly un- 
derstand him, but I am sure he said that my 
mother was a ' vile impostor/ " 

" He was vexed," I ventured to urge, " to find 
you with a stranger when he came home." 

"And don't you suppose," she indignantly 
asked, " that I, if I chose or cared, could find 
him any day in strange company ? Don't you 
know that he had a mistress before he was mar- 
ried ? Not that I mind. Only I am certain that 
letter this morning came from her. The writing 
is strange, — large. I saw it across the table. I 
have seen it before. In an old drawer I once 
found a letter in French, written like that, and 
signed ' Th£r6se.' It was a love-letter." 

I pitied Lady Soffley, because I knew, better 
than she did, the probability of her suspicions. 
But I tried to make her take a higher view of 
her own duties as a wife. 

" It's all no use," she cried, jumping up ; 
" that sort of thing may do for some women, 
but I know my own power. Now look at me," 
she cried, turning round from before a large 
mirror, where she was contemplating herself. 
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" Am I not beautiful ? There is somebody who 
says I am like Astarte, or the Witch of the 
Alps, or something ' with hair of light, and 
dazzling eyes of glory/ Who was she ?" 

" Lady Soffley, I would rather ask, ' Who is 
your flatterer V But I know him to be one 
who perverts Heaven's gifts to the worst of uses. 
The only Astarte I ever heard of was called up 
by Nemesis." 

" And Revenge herself would be satisfied by 
such a sacrifice as I am," she cried. " 1 am bought 
— sold. I am a wife who prefers another to her 
husband," and Lady Soffley began to cry bitterly. 

I was shocked. I tried to talk to her of 
Rhoda, but she would not hear. Her soul was 
poisoned. I could not find an antidote. The 
charm was not mine. 

With a heavy heart I prepared to go, and 
then she broke into fresh lamentations, not at 
my return to a house of mourning, not at the 
loss of her friend Aurelie, whom she called 
" base," nor her uncle's disappointment at what 
seemed caprice, but at her own blighted life ; 
she, the envied ! 

Among other things, she mocked at the right- 
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eousness of her parents who had sold her. If 
she did but know they were not what they 
seemed ! Is it possible in that unholy hour she 
would have triumphed ? 

I went away, miserable. I made every en- 
quiry about Aurelie, at the railway-station, at 
shops where she dealt ; at the few houses 
where she had visited. 

There was no trace of her ; nothing beyond 
the footsteps which had lingered on the thresh- 
old of her dead friend. 

I returned to Sir Jacob's. My only consola- 
tion there, was the knowledge that I was useful. 

The next day I went for a few hours to 
London, to make inquiries, and to see Aurelie's 
mother. The old Frenchwoman was alone, but 
dressed out with elaborate care in an evening 
costume, though it was only mid-day. She was 
coarsely rouged, or else she would have gone into 
hysterics when I told her of her daughter's dis- 
appearance. What a mother ! What a home for 
Aurelie! If she had hoped in proportion as 
she must have suffered, how could she bear her 
present disappointment, unsupported, alone ! 
Madame rocked herself to and fro, on a low 
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American cradle-chair, and, thinking a second 
time before hysterics, took to moaning, and ex- 
claiming from time to time, " Mon Dieu !" 

I did not tell her what had led to Aurelie's 
disappearance, but I suppose she alluded to it 
when she declared herself a " victime," and vowed 
that she had been " vnalheureuse from her pre- 
miere jeunesse, when she was belle comme un 
ange,plus belle que safille" If so, I thought, 
(as I looked at her coarse person, red face, and 
bleared black eyes), beauty is indeed a treach- 
erous and evanescent gift. 

Then I took to wondering how that prince of 
propriety, Mr. Brandon, would like to be claimed 
by this whilome belle as her husband, and a 
vision of his other wife, the pearl of ma- 
trons, arose before me on the fine, but faded, 
hearth-rug. Just as I was going, madame 
rose, and laying one of her fat hands, glit- 
tering with rings innumerable, on my arm, 
asked, with a sort of wink, — 

" How does milord ?" 

I did not understand her. 

" The milord, who is going to espouse my 
daughter. It is — let me see — one — two — 
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three — weeks, je Vai attendu. Voila, dat is 
why I make de grand toilette all de morn- 
ings." 

I saw that she knew nothing of Vavasour's 
betrothal. 

She went on : — 

" I did read in de newspaper, dat milord 
desires to espouse my daughter. Nobody come 
here to tell me ! No, I am personne — nobody. 
Let dem tink so — only vait. All de world vill 
see who I am — vat I am. You, too, madame — 
you will not den look at me so fiere. I tell you, 
I am as good as you are." 

Not waiting to argue this assertion, 1 bowed 
myself out, leaving Madame Duprez, alias 
Brandon, to sit in state and expect milord. 

My last faint hope had vanished. I had 
now no clue to find Aurelie. Vavasour had 
gone to Boulogne, to have a personal inter- 
view with his errant man of business relative 
to his marriage-settlements. There was no- 
thing now to do but to go back to Rhoda, who 
could no longer give me words of counsel or 
sympathy, and watch in the darkened room 
where she lay. 

G 2 
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When I reached Sir Jacob's, I found he was 
better. He had eaten a boiled chicken, and 
drank a bottle of Madeira. He was roused to 
curiosity as to where ' mam'selle' was, and why 
she couldn't come back and sing to him. He 
thought it would ' really send him asleep/ — but 
soon putting a coloured silk handkerchief over 
his head, he began to give audible signs that 
slumber ' of good digestion bred ' needs not to 
be ' lulled with sounds of sweetest melody/ J 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CHURCHYARD. 

Reader, would you rather die in summer or 
winter? For my part, I think I would not 
take my flight in Winter, — it is so cold, lifeless. 
In summer, there is no death. 

I thought of this when I sate by my friend's 
grave, and longed for sunshine and warmth as 
the autumn leaves fell round me, and the chill 
wind moaned through the branches of the trees 
above me, making them rattle together like 
dead bones. There was no tablet yet placed 
over the spot where Rhoda lay, in a newly-made 
grave by the side of her child. Her loving 
heart and pure spirit had no epitaph but that of 
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memory, shared by two or three. Even the 
world knew not by name the woman who rested 
beneath this narrow plot of earth, though it 
had wept and smiled at the bidding of her 
genius. Her thoughts were fresh in the hearts 
of thousands; they would live through gene- 
rations yet unborn ; but none knew of nor 
cared for her life, which had been death, nor 
her death, which was life. 

Something of this sort I was thinking a few 
hours after " our beloved sister" was committed 
as " dust to dust." The leaden sky was like 
a funeral pall. It was a desolate hour, worse 
than the stormy one when she died. The 
world seemed full of dull, aching misery. 
The dew of recent rain fell like silent tear-drops 
from the skeleton branches of the trees, among 
which the birds twittered feebly, as if they had 
no song to sing in the region of death. 

Believing myself alone in the churchyard, I 
was startled when I suddenly heard my name. 
Looking up, with a cry, I saw Vavasour stand- 
ing before me. He pointed to the grave ; but, 
unable to speak the records of his heart, he 
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turned away, unwilling that grief should look 
on grief. 

I rose, and waited his return. I tried to be 
firm, but my limbs trembled when I thought of 
the task before me in that place. Presently, he 
came back, and, taking my hand, he asked, — 

" Where is she ?" 

I looked upwards at the dull sky. 

" Ay," he said, in a faltering voice, " but in 
the present hour it gives no sign. Where is 
the light of my life on earth — that which she 
gave me ?" 

I was mute. He grasped my hand, ex- 
citedly. 

" Is Aurelie well ?" he asked. " Why is she 
not here ? I wrote and asked her to meet me 
here. I had something to say to her in presence 
of the dead." 

" Did you know of the funeral ?" I said, 
evasively. 

" Know !" he cried, " I was present at it, 
though none saw me. I arrived just as the 
mourners — the men paid, and arrayed as such — 
entered the churchyard- gate. I joined them. 
— Who had so much right? I heard the 
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1 earth to earth/ the * dust to dust/ and * ashes 
to ashes/ The clods fell on my heart. I 
could not come into the presence of those who 
had been her enemies. My poor Rhdda ! But 
I wrote word to my betrothed where 1 was. I 
want the bride she gave me. I want her here 
— solemnly to renew our troth-plight in Rhoda's 
presence. Why does she tarry ?" 

He looked through the gathering mists of 
evening towards the gate, for her who, I knew, 
would never come. I could not tell him the 
truth. I was bound by my oath. He turned 
again, and spoke low, though with increased 
excitement : — 

" Is it because she is a Jewess that she will 
not meet me here ?" 

" No," I answered, " she was the last to 
whom our sister revealed the Cross — the Glory. 
She believes, in the language of her own Scrip- 
ture, that Rhoda has ' gone to him who could 
not come back to her. ,,, 

He walked to and fro, evidently heedful not* 
to step on the graves, but keeping within the 
narrow path. At last, he stood by me, as if 
quieted by a stern determination, that shone 
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in his eyes. Not knowing what to say or do, I 
involuntarily echoed some verses of the Hebrew 
psalms for the dead, which had that day been 
uttered there, — " Turn thee again, O Lord, at 
the last : and be gracious to thy servants." 

He stooped, and, picking up a withered leaf, 
asked, — 

" Is every hope on earth to fade like this ?" 

He cast it away. It whirled in the cold air 
and settled on the grave of his first love. I 
reverently picked it up and restored it to him. 

" Why ?" he asked, anxiously. 

" The tree it fell from will put forth fresh 
leaves next summer," I answered. 

He looked at me, fixedly, until my face felt 
hot, and my tears again rose. 

" I see," he said, in a low tone of painful 
excitement ; " you have bad news to tell me. 
Aurelie is ill, or — faithless." 

" No," I eagerly answered, " not faithless ; 
of that I could swear — here. Ill ? I trust not, 
though grief is " 

He abruptly moved, as if to go and. soothe 
her. I caught his arm. 

" It is no use," I said, " you cannot find 
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her. I do not know where she is. She has 
been gone a week. But if Rhoda could appear 
before us now, she would tell you that Aurelie 
loves you." 

He looked bewildered. The wind sighed 
around us as in answer to my appeal to the 
dead. His eyes were ri vetted on the grave at 
our feet, as if questioning. At last, he said, 
fiercely, — 

" I see no sign in heaven or earth. I hear 
nothing but the wind, which cannot tell from 
whence it came or whither it goeth. A second 
time to be cheated ! How did she go ? With 
whom ?" 

" Alone," I said, " on foot, in the storm, the 
night that our sister died." 

" Why ?" he sternly asked ; and, when I 
tried to move away, he clutched hold of me, 
and repeated in a savage whisper, " Why ?" 

" Because she is good and true," I answered. 
He trembled with passion ; at last :— 

" Good and true !" he tauntingly cried, 
" to desert her affianced husband in the hour of 
his sorrow ! — to forsake the body of her dead 
friend, while it was yet warm with love towards 
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her ! Say, rather, false to both, and true to 
her creed and craft. The newspapers have 
given her to another man than myself. His 
coronet has bought her." 

I was angry at his injustice, and disbelief of 
my solemn assurance. 

" Ay," he went on, " she has deceived you 
like the rest of us. My sister Brandon is right 
at last. She told me, only yesterday, that my 
bride-elect was a traitress, and fatal to our family 
peace and honour." 

Anxious to know if his sister Brandon had 
told him aught else, I ventured to say, 

" Aurelie is true as she is beautiful, whatever 
her parentage." 

I shrank back when he laughed aloud, waking 
the echoes of the churchyard. 

" Her mother !" he exclaimed ; " my worthy 
belle mere I I was willing to endure even her for 
the love of the daughter who had been good to 
her." 

I saw that he did not know. 1 was not 
absolved from my oath. 

" Did she leave nothing for me ?" he asked, 
in a concentrated voice, after a moment. 
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I placed the diamond ring in his hand, and 
repeated the word " adieu." 

He looked at the glittering bauble curiously, 
and tried it on his little finger, smiling bit- 
terly when he saw it was too small. Then 
he said — 

"I wonder she did not take it with her. 
Perhaps she did not know its value." 

An instant afterwards, he wrenched it from 
his finger as if it hurt him, flung it violently 
away, and laughed again when he saw it gleaming 
like a star among the dead leaves on the grave. 
He picked up one of these in its stead, and left 
it there ; but, when he looked for the last time 
on the mound of earth which covered all he 
once loved, his heart was softened, and, with 
tears in his eyes, he offered me his hand. 
I took it, and we walked away together. 

In a few minutes, I had told him as much as 
I could without violating my oath, and he said, 
"An enemy hath parted us." I bowed my 
head in assent, and then a curse rose to his lips. 
" Stop !" I cried, for I did not know on whom 
it would alight. 

" Where is she ?" he again asked. 
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" I declare I do not know." 

Then his thoughts took a different turn. 

" Good God !" he cried, " if she be ill, ex- 
posed to insult ! Every minute is an eternity ! I 
will find her even though at the other end of the 
world. She is mine — who dare step between 
us?" 

" You will yet be happy," said I. 

" Happiness !" he gloomily cried ; " you call 
death by this name. I don't understand the 
alchemy of your faith. I thought, once, I had 
found out its secret, that night I rode away 
from here, blessed with her love. It fails me 
now." 

Then he conjured up a thousand fears as 
we walked along the lane. Her unprotected 
beauty, her inexperience, her want of money, 
her loneliness, and perhaps sickness, among 
strangers. 

His heart was melted within him, till all of a 
sudden it was seized again with jealousy against 
his rival. 

" Lord Strainton has something to do with 
this," he muttered. " He shall answer for it 
with his blood !" 
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The fading light showed me a face of suffering 
and revenge. I declared to him my confidence 
that he was mistaken. 

" I will seek him first, nevertheless," he said, 
and, as we reached the gate, he bade me " good 
night" with a quiet determination more alarm- 
ing than his passion. He looked utterly ex- 
hausted, but would take no rest. I watched his 
tall form till it was lost in the shades of night, 
as he went away on foot. 

Weeks afterwards, I heard that Lord Strain- 
ton was dangerously wounded in a duel, and that 
his adversary had fled, no one knew whither. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 



Months of subsequent continental travel failed to 
efface these incidents from my memory. I had 
never met Vavasour since the evening above 
named, and no news of him, or Aurelie, had reached 
me. My own life seemed an involuntary search 
for the latter. I looked for her everywhere — in 
picture-galleries, at churches, in synagogues, at 
theatres. I often made covert inquiries in the 
society of the different cities where I dwelt, and 
once or twice was misled by my voluble and 
descriptive friends into circumstances of dis- 
appointment. 

One night at the Opera in Paris, where I 
arrived very late, I was surprised by the en- 
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trance of Mrs. Elton into my box. We had 
become strangers to each other in England, 
and I was not well pleased by this' renewal 
of our acquaintance, as her companion was 
a very doubtful-looking Frenchman, all rings, 
chains, hair-dye, and moustache, who, intro- 
duced as the Baron de Coupon, attracted rather 
too much attention from the stalls to mv box, 
although he kept discreetly in the back-ground. 
The opera was La Favorita. In the last scene, 
when the soft notes of the organ mingle with 
the richest tones of the orchestra, and the un- 
fortunate heroine, denuded of all adventitious 
attraction, comes on to die at the foot of the 
cross, Mrs. Elton whispered to me, " It is the 
favourite of Sir Hugh Soffley." 

I put up my glass, and directed it towards the 
stage, scarcely knowing what she meant, and 
there, before me, stood Th6r&se. Even the 
agitation consequent on this discovery, did not 
deprive me of the power of seeing or hearing. 
It all seemed true, — the remorse, the death, of 
one who had loved not wisely but too well. 

" Take me behind the scenes," 1 begged of 
the Baron de Coupon. He looked as if he did 
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not understand. The lady who was with me, 
not Mrs. Elton, appeared horrified. 

"I must go and speak to her," I cried, 
moving towards the door as the breathless at- 
tention of the audience gave way to rapturous 
applause. The Baron offered me his arm. — I re- 
fused it, but motioned for him to show the way. 
I could take no heed of anything at first, though it 
all seemed strange to me, like a dream. I saw 
nothing distinctly till I found myself on a large 
boarded space, filled with people, whose unaccus- 
tomed appearance frightened me, as they all turned, 
wondering, towards me. I was on the stage, 
behind the curtain, and these were the actors. 
They were talking, and making merry, and crowd- 
ing on the spot where the favourite had just 
died. The great cross stood in the midst, and 
around it were courtiers in gold and spangles, 
and monks, and nuns with painted faces, and 
flower-girls with baskets of wooden fruit. 

The Favorita herself was passing before the 
curtain and receiving the plaudits and bouquets 
for something beyond the power of acting. In 
another minute, she stood before me — Th^rfcse ! 
Her long black hair hung loosely over her white 
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robes, and in her hand she held a bunch of 
flowers. There was no colour in her face, nor 
in her garments. But for her dark eyes gleaming 
still with the fierce passions of earth, she looked 
as though she had really passed through the 
shadow of death. I sprang towards her, and 
asked, " Where is Aurelie ? " Her pale lips 
scarcely moved, but I heard them say distinctly, 
" Dead. Leave me." 

When I found voice to speak again, and ears 
to hear, she had disappeared. My strange 
companion was saying to me in broken English, 
" They do say she is mad — Mais, mon Dieu — 
she know well how to act. I do remember her 
de long years ago, when she was young, and all 
de world did marvel why she quit the stage. 
It is a large world that is glad to see her back 
for a few nights only. She sings divine, but 
parbleu — she look like one diable. Nobody 
know where she live — she come and go like one." 

When 1 went back to my box I felt ill, 
but still lingered, hoping to see or hear some- 
thing more of Th&Sse, whose word I doubted. 
Presently, after a great volume of unheeded talk 
from Mrs. Elton, I heard her say — 
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" And what a horrid match that turned out 
of Sir Hugh Soffley's ! Six months ago, when 
his wife was scandalized about the wild poet, 
who calls himself ' Manfred,' he found that she 
had been gambling, too ; and poor Soffley him- 
self lost a heap of money in railways — (here 
Mrs. Elton sighed with real sympathy) — and so 
he broke up his house in town and went abroad, 
while his shameless bit of a wife went to live 
with her father down in the country in some 
outlandish place near the madhouse." 

" What madhouse ?" I asked. 

" Why, my dear, don't you know ? Mrs. 
Brandon was put in one when she went mad, 
and there she is now. It is some private asylum, 
but there is no hope of her ever being all right 
again." 

" What caused her insanity ? " I asked, 
shocked. 

" La ! I don't know. She was always strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels — wouldn't 
go in either for the broad or narrow gauge. 
Said that woman had no business on the Stock 
Exchange, and all that ; eccentric, you know, — 
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quite a Puseyite in some things, for she once told 
me that marriage is a holy sacrament. Fancy 
her delusion that she is not Brandon's wife, after 
all ! It got into the newspapers before people 
knew that she was mad. It's on this point they 
say, she raves. But, somehow, her husband is 
quite broken down about her, and grown a 
weak old man, who gives all his money 
in charities, and is turned Methodist. Who 
would ever have thought he had cared for her 
so much? It always seemed as if his heart 
were bound up in his blue books." 

" And your husband ?" I asked. 

" Oh, dear, stupid fellow ! I got him an 
official appointment at Tobago before the crash." 

" What crash ?" 

"Why, don't you know? I lost forty 
thousand pounds one morning without leaving 
my drawing-room ; but you'll see, some day 111 
get double that back. Under your manage- 
ment, my dear baron, you know (turning to 
him with a coaxing smile) some of my scrip 
is worth twenty times that sum — that Himalaya 
railway, for example !" 
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"Have you ever heard anything of Mrs. 
Brandon's brother?" I interrupted. 

"What, young Vavasour?" she answered. 
" No, I never liked him. I suppose, though, 
you know he shot Lord Strainton, and lamed 
him in a duel about some woman before he 
ran off. He was supposed at first to have 
killed him, but Lord Strainton recovered, with a 
slight limp in his right leg. That wild young 
man, Vavasour, was always doing something 
horrid. Don't you remember the shameful way 
in which he used to run after that ordinary little 
woman, poor Maitland's wife?" 

" Poor Maitland ?" I repeated. 

"Yes; considering he became food for the 
fishes under the sea, when he ran away from 
the sharks on land. He was drowned on his 
way to California. The ship caught fire. He 
tried to climb the mast, so the newspapers said ; 
but, followed by the flames, he got into a life- 
boat and went down with a crowd of passengers, 
— principally women and children. Some of the 
men survived, and were picked up by another 
vessel. They told the tale, and old Sir Jacob 
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Golding had a fit of apoplexy when he heard 
it." 

Then Rhoda's vision was true. Her love 
had pierced all space, and her spirit had flown 
to meet her husband 1 

The theatre with its lights and noise became 
unbearable. I gasped for air. Complaining of 
illness, I went away with my companion, and 
left Mrs. Elton and the Baron de Coupon in 
my box. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SUICIDE. 

In the autumn of that year I was in Rhine 
Land. It was a bright, breezy day, in the 
early part of September, when I stood alone on 
the heights of Ehrenbreitstein. The massive 
and impenetrable fortress, that M broad rock of ho- 
nour," sheltered me while I looked from beneath 
its gigantic shadow down on the never-ceasing 
river below, as it flowed with all the mysteries of 
a past age within its bosom, still bright and 
fresh, to meet the " Blue Moselle," which some- 
times is but a dingy blue after all. On the oppo- 
site shore was the busy hum of men in the gay 
town of Coblentz, and the bridge of boats across 
the river was traversed by a merry army which 
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was about to invade my solitude. It was a 
/ete-day among the peasantry, and they were 
coming to keep holiday on the mountain in the 
fields beyond the fortress, where the ploughshare 
had replaced the sword. 

I watched them, — young men and maidens. 
As they ascended the heights, the sound of 
laughter and innocent gaiety came up to me on 
the warm breeze, and was echoed by the dark 
rock. Some of the young men carried little 
children in their arms, and more than one strong 
son of the vine-clad soil supported an elderly 
woman. There was a beautiful metaphor in a 
son thus helping a mother in the toilsome up- 
ward path, beyond which lay the distant hills of 
the promised land. Most of the girls looked 
up, shy and wondering, as they passed me, 
with their bright, dark eyes, while the sun- 
shine glimmered among the braids of their 
glossy hair, and on the large gold or silver 
ornaments by which these were secured. The 
flat piece of quaint but rich embroidery, 
laid on the top of the head, gave a co- 
quettish appearance to some, while others 
seemed to be studiously regarding the small 
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crucifix attached to their Decks ; for farther on, 
among the vineyards, was a shrine to which 
they were about to kneel before going on their 
way. 

Following the crowd some distance, but stand- 
ing apart, as it prostrated itself before the Holy 
Mother and Child, I was struck by the simulta- 
neous act of devotion to Him in whose sight the 
ancient relics of this Jand of faith, poetry, war, 
and song, are but as toys of yesterday. Some 
of the old people lingered about the shrine, 
offering up prayers and quaint mementoes in 
behalf of the dead, or sick, or absent.* The 
little children ran away under the wild fruit- 
trees, and the young girls generally paired off 
with the one who could make all life a festival 
to her, while others moved more quietly on, 
moodily looking down at their daintily-attired 
feet, which, visible beneath their short petticoats, 
were most of them pretty enough, though more 

# It is the custom here to hang up in the wayside 
shrines, wax emblems of different forms of disease and 
suffering, enough to recall to remembrance every pos- 
sible ailment which might have sought relief at Bethesda 
when the angel came down to move the waters. 

VOL. II. H 
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human than fairy-like. There had been a 
great wind-storm the day before ; the fruit was 
scattered on the ground, and some of the gar- 
lands, which had festooned the trees, lay half 
withered there. I saw a young girl, with a 
pale face, take up one of these and drop a tear 
on it, nor would she join the others when they 
proceeded to re-decorate the old branches of the 
trees from baskets of fresh flowers they held in 
their hands. At last, fearing to be a check on 
their mirth, I moved away, back towards the 
rocky fortress, and began to think of Edmund 
Vavasour, who had first learned to love in 
this Rhine land, and the dead Rhoda sleeping 
by the side of her child in the dull churchyard 
in England. 

I took out Galignani's newspaper ; and, sitting 
down on the grass, read again for the hundredth 
time an account of a suicide which had lately 
shocked all Paris. I was certain, though the 
surname was not given, that it was Th£rfese who 
had committed self-destruction. It ran as 
follows : 

" A once celebrated actress, who has lately 
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re appeared before the public, has been found 
dead under singular circumstances. She lived 
in the Rue Mont Thabor, but her private life 
was so shrouded in mystery, that her place of 
residence is only made known generally, by the 
tragedy enacted there. 

" One person was admitted to visit T e, 

an English baronet with whom she had been 
long acquainted. A few years since he un* 
expectedly succeeded to his title and fortune, 
although it is reported he has lost part of the 
latter by transactions at the Bourse. In 
the course of a jesting conversation, two days 
ago, she asked him what sort of death caused 
the least subsequent disfigurement. He re- 
plied, by touching a certain vein in her throat, 
and pressing it. In reply, she presented him 
with a beautifully-chased small stiletto, which 
was lying about the apartment, saying, signifi- 
cantly, that she had no longer any need of it. 
He accepted this singular gage d'amitie', and 
went away. Yesterday morning, he called again, 
and found the appartement of his talented friend 
in confusion, her dead body having been discovered 

H 2 
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(without any marks of violence on it) by her 
female attendant, who had summoned the proper 
authorities by whom Sir H. S. was confronted 
on the threshold. Of course, no blame can be 
attached to that gentleman, but it is said he is 
about to leave Paris immediately. 

" A photograph -likeness has been taken to- 
day of the artiste, who has so lately thrilled 
the public by her wonderful powers of singing 
and acting, and a memoir is about to be pub- 
lished of her. She was, like so many of her 
celebrated contemporaries, a Jewess. Her earlier 
life is said to have been passed in the East, 
where it is supposed by some that she became 
learned in those occult sciences which are being 
now revived among us. Many can remember 
when she first appeared on the stage, and speak 
of the impression her genius and almost fearful 
beauty of person produced on the most critical 
assembly in Europe. Why she so soon with- 
drew from a career for which she was so ad- 
mirably adapted, has long been a matter of con- 
jecture. There is a rumour in the theatrical 
world, that the fate of this lamented lady was 
somehow interwoven with that of a young di- 
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butante of a much more recent date, and who, 
for unknown reasons, suddenly withdrew from 
the boards and was lost sight of, after a brief 
season of enchantment." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

VOICES ON THE MOUNT. 

As all the world now-a-days has " done the 
Rhine," and put itself to every imaginable incon- 
venience in searcfi of locomotive pleasure, I am 
not going to adorn my true story by old legends, 
which hang like unfading wreaths round the 
crumbling ruins of the past, on each side this 
" broad pav£ of Europe." I will not even stop 
to deduce a melancholy moral from the oft- 
repeated echo of that stedfast and stupendous, 
but gloomy old rock — Lurleyberg — which, like 
the sphinx, is always asking, and never answer- 
ing, all sorts of questions ; becoming thereby 
rather an old-fashioned bore. 

All I asked it as I sailed past was, "Where?" 
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and the impenetrable rock and mountains only 
re-iterated " Where ?" — each time becoming 
more faint with inability to answer. So, think- 
ing that Aurelie and Vavasour were dead, 
I arrived, in due time, at Wiesbaden, which 
smoking and gambling place by no means im- 
proved my spirits; for I remembered that it 
was here poor Rhoda had first called Vavasour 
" Brother," and flung her happiness, like the 
rose in the garden, away from her. 

My companions rallied me on my evident 
depression ; and so, to get away from their gaiety, 
which jarred upon me, I used to take long rides 
on horseback, accompanied only by a servant. 
And thus it was that, one day, I was carried up 
to the " Platte," the hunting-seat of the Duke 
of Nassau, and, after dismounting, and wander- 
ing about all alone, to my heart's content, 
among the deep forest-glens till I was tired, I 
sate down on the smooth green grass, and looked 
from the clear space on the top of the mountain 
at the view below. Sunset was glorious viewed 
from this height. It made the river in the dis- 
tance to shine like a thread of gold, and tinged 
the autumn foliage of the trees with tints which 
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would have driven a pre-Raphaelite artist mad 
with the sense of his impotence to catch Nature 
as she really is, in her most lovely but transient 
mood. 

Some large tame deer came out from the 
shelter of the woods behind me, and lightly 
trotted up to my side, as if to enjoy the last 
lingering light of day, which the vast shelter of 
their umbrageous solitudes had already over- 
clouded. They had no fear, these creatures. 
Their large soft eyes seemed to drink in the 
beauty of the scene ; and, unconsciously, I found 
myself stroking and petting one which stood 
beside me, as I looked again and again on the 
rich valley below. Wiesbaden glittered like a 
gem in the landscape — that ignis-fatuus, which 
has brought desolation, but foul profit to this 
" Paradise of Germany !" 

Its gambling-tables, with their hot excite- 
ment, despair and death, seemed leagues away 
from this quiet spot. Perhaps to this delusion 
it was owing that I suddenly rose for my journey 
back to them, for it was getting late. But I 
paused to look at the Nimrodic abode standing 
alone in its beauty on the wild forest height. 
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The white walls were, like everything else at 
that sunset-hour, burnished with gold. There 
were no sentinels to protect this hunting-palace, 
only my mute companions following me, for whose 
destruction it was built. They stopped with me 
to look at two large stone effigies of themselves, 
recumbent on either side the doorway. To my 
surprise, this was wide open. And thus it was 
I walked into the hall, while ray graceful friends 
trotted back to their forest home, on the very 
verge of which the mansion is built. 

The interior of the building was silent as the 
tomb. There was no showman, or showwoman. 
A large dome above, and thick walls around 
me, were ornamented by stags' heads and 
antlers. I smiled as I thought what emblems 
these would be in " the region of the Stock 
Exchange," and then, by an absurd connexion 
of ideas, I remembered Sir Hugh Soffley as 
a victim to the railway mania, and Th&fese a 
victim to him. 

At last, I ventured to open a door before me, 
when I was delighted by the sight of a quaint 
apartment into which it led me, where the 

u 3 
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furniture, — sofas, chairs, tables, looking-g 
frames, even inkstands, and other useful orna- 
ments, — was all in honour of Diana ; being 
composed of horns, antlers, hoofs and 
skins. 

Everybody who has been there will agree 
that this is the right thing for the right place, 
and also in the solemn beauty at even-tide of the 
views commanded by the windows. I wan- 
dered on, sometimes pausing to look at the 
effect of the still lingering sunset on the scene 
without, when from behind a curtained recess 
came the clear musical tones of a voice which, 
though painfully familiar to me, sounded like 
one in a dream. I stopped, and listened breath- 
lessly. Presently, a manly voice said in Ger- 
man, — 

" No, madam, I think great calmness at the 
death of beloved friends, if it arise not from 
want of feeling, may be owing to Christian 
resignation ; but I never could sympathize with 
the unnatural joy that they are gone to heaven. 
That seems to me to belong to an overstrained 
hypocritical spirit." 
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" Oh, dearest father !" cried a third voice, 
as if in timid expostulation. 

Then my heart seemed to stand still, while, 
motionless, I distinctly heard the first speaker 
resume — 

" Mein Herr, you have never loved and lost. 
I have. Therefore, I presume to differ with you 
on a point where Experience is Faith." 

"Would you mind telling us?" asked the 
weak voice ; " for, madame, we fain would 
share your griefs, because we love you." 

There was a pause ; then there came thrill- 
ingly to my ears the sounds which, soft as they 
were, held me spell-bound. 

" Not all, Fraulein, not all. But I will tell 
you — once I had no Saviour. Heaven and 
earth were dark to me until I saw the former 
open, and the latter recede from one I loved 
as a sister. Her life, though short, was full of 
misery. She was exquisitely susceptible of joy ; 
but the cruelty of her husband, to whom she 
was devoted without a thought of self, left no 
possibility of its realization on earth. I was 
present at her death. It was the dawning 
ecstacy of heaven. I have no more doubt that 
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it was the gate of everlasting bibs, than I have 
that the sun yonder, though leaving us in dark- 
ness, is going to shine on other lands. If not, 
where the reconciliation between God's justice, 
which you confess, Mein Herr, — and my dead 
friend's misery ?" 

" Ay, father," chimed in the feeble voice, 
" or my suffering ?" 

The deep tones of " Mein Herr " asked — 
" Are you worse to-night, my child ?" 
Before an answer could come, I, scarcely 
knowing what I was doing in my great excite- 
ment, pushed aside the curtain, and beheld 
an aged man, with long white hair sur- 
mounted by a black velvet cap, bending down 
towards a sofa near the window, on which 
reclined a young girl with eyes upraised to 
his, and golden ringlets. Standing rather in 
the background, but illumined by one of the 
last rays of the setting sun, was — yes, I 
could not be mistaken — Aurelie ! Her head 
was a little turned from me, but the beautiful 
profile was unmistakeable, even though seen 
under a closely-drawn muslin cap like a widow's. 
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Her dress was black ; and, as I combined these 
accessories with the fact of my having just 
heard her called " madame," I felt there was 
some further mystery. 

But all this flashed across me in a moment 
of time, for the surprise and pleasure of my 
discovery must have escaped me by word or 
tone, as evidenced by the start with which the 
trio suddenly turned their faces to me. 

Aurelie looked at me in silent wonder, with 
both hands outstretched, as if doubting or fear- 
ing the evidence of her senses. In another 
instant, I was clasped in her arms. It was I who 
rushed forward, terrified lest she should again 
escape me ; and it was she who had the task of 
soothing my excitement, and introducing me 
to her friends, which she did in a faltering voice 
and with a trembling hand. 

" Any friend of Madame is welcome to us," 
courteously said the Herr, while he slightly re- 
moved the velvet cap from his white locks. 
" Our only sorrow has been, that we have never, 
by word or deed, been able to replace those she 
has lost." 
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I looked at Aurelie. Her eyes imploringly 
warned me to be silent. After a minute, she 
began to arrange a shawl round the shoulders 
of the young girl on the sofa, as if preparing 
for departure, and then I explained, in as com- 
mon-place a tone as I could assume, the cir- 
cumstances of my visit to the •' Platz," and 
apologized to Mein Herr and his daughter 
for my intrusion, which I explained by stating 
the truth as nearly as I was able. Finding 
they were going to Wiesbaden that night, I 
consented to occupy the vacant seat in their 
carriage, by the side of Aurelie, leaving my 
groom to lead back the horses. Indeed, I was 
afraid to lose sight of Aurelie for an instant. 
I longed to plead Vavasour's cause. But where 
was he ? — Would he ever now return ? — 
And again, — was it, could it be true, that 
Aurelie was a widow ? — These thoughts harassed 
me as we drove along, side by side, but all I 
could glean in the course of our descent into 
the Vale of Wiesbaden was, that Aurelie had 
been with this German philosopher and his 
daughter for many months, and that the latter 
was devotedly attached to her. I subsequently 
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found out that " the Fraulein " was in love. Her 
philosophic papa had, in trying to strengthen her 
head, never thought of her heart. At a court- 
ball at Brussels, the only one she had ever 
attended, she had seen a young Englishman — 
name unknown — who was the hero of her ima- 
gination, which the dusty tomes in her father's 
library had, until this sudden inspiration, rather 
tended to mystify and obscure. 

It seemed that she had never spoken to this 
gentleman, though she lived in hopes of some 
day again beholding him somewhere. Her 
health was delicate, and this morbid fancy made 
it worse. But she told her love to Aurelie and 
me, which was a very good sign indeed that it 
was curable. 

Having reached their hotel, the young girl 
drew me aside into a corner of the well-lighted 
room, and whispered — 

" You must not take her from me. I could 
not die happily without her ; and I am sure 
these waters, for which they have brought me 
here, will not keep me alive. She teaches me, 
even better than dear papa, to be resigned. 
She has learned the lesson herself. Fancy 
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her, so young, and a widow ! In such poverty, 
too — working with her needle at lace- mending 
in Brussels when I first saw her, — and looking 
like a queen. But how pale she is to- 
night !" 

I could not then doubt that Aurelie was 
faithful to Vavasour. The disappointment of 
a pure but passionate heart had traced lines 
of care on her face in that short time; and, 
when she stooped towards the light to look at 
something to which * Mein Herr ' had called her 
attention, I observed more than one thread of 
silver glistening among the bands of black hair, 
which were smoothly arranged beneath her cap. 

Suddenly, I determined to separate myself 
from the pleasure-seekers with whom I was 
travelling, and to take up my abode at the same 
hotel as Aurelie, so that she should not again 
escape. 

The Herr Von was an old German phi- 
losopher, who, living ordinarily in retirement in a 
remote part of the country, felt out of place at 
Wiesbaden, in spite of his friendship with the 
Duke of Nassau. The respect paid by this local 
potentate to the aged man (whose mind was 
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more familiar than his person to the multitude), 
drew upon him, after a few days' residence at 
Wiesbaden, a public notice, which was irksome 
to him and alarming to the companion of his 
invalid daughter. 

Aurelie refused even to accompany the young 
lady in her drives and walks. She lived in terror 
of meeting somebody who might recognise her 
through her disguise. 

" Oh !" she exclaimed to me, " if you only 
knew the agony this imposture costs me, only 
second to its miserable cause !" 

In vain, I tried to reason with her, to point 
out that the anguish she inflicted by it on her 
once betrothed husband, in whatever quarter of 
the globe he might have travelled in search of 
her, was greater than any injury the revelation 
of her parentage might cause, even supposing 
the story of it true. 

She knew of the suicide of her aunt Th£r6se, 
the newspapers having reached even the retired 
place where she had been living with her present 
companions ; and this fact, which had inexpres- 
sibly shocked her, determined her in still keep- 
ing her secret, hoping that it might have died 
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with the unfortunate woman who had told it to 
her. 

" But Vavasour !" I pleaded. 

Her pale face flushed for a moment, and she 
trembled. 

" He will learn to love another," she mourn- 
fully answered, " as he had done before. Love is 
only one element in the life of a man, but it is a 
woman's whole history ; her good or evil, through 
time and eternity. Yet," she hastily continued, 
" much as I suffer, I would not have it other- 
wise. It is better for me, proud and wilful 
woman as I was, to have loved and lost, than 
never to have loved at all. My only hope is 
that the trial may be shortened by early death. 
I believe by that alone I shall be enabled to 
watch over one who, for my poor sake, was 
willing to brave the rebuke of the world." 

" Aurelie," I answered, " Vavasour will never 
love any other woman than you. You are his 
fate, — essential to the harmony and health of his 
soul. Rhoda inspired him with a tender senti- 
ment, exquisite and true, which redeemed him 
from the sins of youth. Her misfortunes roused 
his antagonism to the meretricious pretensions 
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of others. But you, Aurelie, are part of his 
existence, transmitted to him through Rhoda. 
Think how perilous must be this dislocation 
from the love — your love — that new mysterious 
life which hallowed him !" 

She looked disturbed, but resolute. 

" No," she said, as if the words pained her 
to utter. " I must live dissevered from him. 
1 could not become his wife without telling him 
my relationship to Mr. Brandon, and then tf hat 
would become of the sister who once cherished 
him, and the young children ? He told me of 
her devotion to him, after their mother's death. 
His niece, too, who has been so kind to me !" 
Then she added, " Love would be degraded by 
this sacrifice of hearth and home." 

" My own mother ! You will tell me, perhaps, 
that justice ought to be done to her. Surely 
her curse is working in me now, when I think 
of her — the curse aunt Th£r&se foretold. But, 
oh ! how shall I confess it ? My mother is not 
worthy — not fitted I mean — for any station but 
her own. It was the use she desired to make 
of my celebrity, which made me abhor it, and 
shrink from publicity." 
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After this avowal, Aurelie bid her burning 
cheeks in her hands, and though she only 
uttered one deep sob, I trembled at her excite- 
ment 

She did not know then, that Vavasour's sis- 
ter, the usurper of her mother's rights, had gone 
mad. Even Mrs. Elton had spoken of the 
cause of her insanity as a delusion, and no 
blame hitherto rested on Mr. Brandon, who 
livdd more than ever in the odour of sanctity. 
It was not for me to tell this catastrophe to 
Aurelie, whose determination it would help to 
confirm. Indeed, it seemed as if nothing could 
shake her resolution of self-sacrifice. She had, 
since her flight, endured sickness almost to 
death, and poverty to absolute hunger, and yet 
she was firm in this self-crucifixion. 

After leaving Sir Jacob Golding's house, she 
proceeded on foot to the place from which she 
knew one of the - few surviving stage coaches 
started for London early in the morning. 
She was dressed in the same bonnet and cloak 
as she wore in her walk on the chain-pier 
the day before ; therefore, there was nothing in 
her apparel to attract observation. Arrived in 
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London, she went to the house of a respect- 
able Frenchwoman she had heard of, who 
supported a large family by working at thea- 
trical dresses, and easily persuaded her to ex- 
change her watch and one or two ornaments she 
wore, for money. And here, be it mentioned, 
that in her fear to inflict privation on others, 
she would not take even as much as the woman 
herself declared to be their value, although this 
small sum was all she had to depend on in the 
world, and even that was immediately to be 
reduced by arrangements, preparatory to her 
embarkation for Belgium. Arrived at Brussels, 
ill, miserable, and frightened, she would have 
starved, but for the demand, she was told by 
her landlady, there was for workers in the lace 
shops. She sought and obtained employment, 
and, for a week, worked at her needle night and 
day, secure in her disguise, and her humble but 
honest abode. 

At the end of that time, a severe illness 
overtook her, consequent upon the excitement 
and fatigue to which she had been exposed. 
This sickness assumed, after its crisis, the form 
of low intermittent fever, and she could scarcely 
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struggle against it sufficiently to pay her rent, 
and the doctor, who had been called in to attend 
her. With the spring, her health became 
stionger, but the demand on her industry relaxed. 

It was then that the Herr Von engaged 

her as companion to his daughter ; for that young 
lady happening one day, on a visit to Brussels, 
to enter the lace warehouse for which Aurelie 
worked, saw her waiting for some old lace 
with which she was about to be entrusted for 
mending at her own lodging ; and the Fraulein 
was so struck by her beauty and evident poverty, 
that, on subsequent inquiry, she persuaded her 
father to take her to the lace-mender's home, 
and was never satisfied until he engaged the 
young widow — which they supposed her to be 
from her dress, — as her attendant. 

Aurelie accompanied them to a remote part 
of Germany, where they resided, and there, 
amidst some of the most glorious scenes of Na- 
ture, recovered as much tranquillity as she dared 
to hope. The sight of the mountains elevated 
her spirit, and she felt that " the vast Cathedral 
of Nature is full of holy Scriptures, and shapes 
of deep, mysterious meaning." 
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Once installed in the philosopher's home, it 
was impossible that Aurelie could fell to betray 
her superiority to the subordinate position she 
first held there. Carefully though she con- 
cealed her three great gifts of youth, fame, 
and beauty, it was soon ascertained that she 
was superior to her young mistress in educa- 
tion, and thus she was gradually raised to be her 
gouvernante and chosen friend. 

It was tacitly understood that she had known 
great sorrow, and, once having adopted the 
notion of her widowhood, nobody questioned a 
fact which, though not invented by AurehV, 
suited her purpose too well to deny. She might 
have remained for ever, undiscovered by earthly 
friends, in the mountainous and remote region 
where she dwelt, but angels visited her there ; 
and Aurelie, feeling the need of a Saviour in 
her desolation, became a convert to Chris- 
tianity. The philosophy of her aged Ger- 
man friend only confirmed her faith. It seemed 
to her stricken spirit to want the one thing 
needful to cheer and sustain it ; and thus, among 
many others, occurred the conversation I had 
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overheard when finding, without seeking her, at 
" the Platte." 

The Herr Von was eccentric. He 

lived more in the Past and Future than 
in the Present, although he had a vast re- 
spect for hereditary titles and royalty, being 
a great Conservative. He was essentially what 
the jargon of the day calls 'introspective/ 
and cared little for new-fangled politics, in which 
he said he had no faith, and nothing for 
men and manners which danced like motes in 
the sunbeams illumining his Cosmos. It was, 
therefore, with some surprise, that I heard him, 
one evening, request Aurelie to read aloud a pa- 
ragraph from a German newspaper that is gene- 
rally about a month behind the news of the day. 

" It will warn my daughter," said he, " against 
the folly and sin lurking behind the scenes of 
the only dissipation I ever saw her enjoy." 

He had accompanied his daughter and the 
ducal party to the Opera the night before, and 
the young girl's love, never dreamed of in the 
philosophy of her father, had given great relish 
to the drama. 

Aurelie, seated on a low chair between them, 
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now began to read. The first few sentences 
were carefully and firmly delivered, with more 
thought of the manner than the matter, because 
German was not perfectly familiar to her, and 
one of her audience was critical; but, in a 
minute, her voice began to falter, and her face 
to flush, for the paragraph she was told to read 
detailed the suicide of her aunt Th6r£se. 

For a moment, her breath failed her ; but, 
recovering herself by a painful effort, she 
read it to the end ; never flinching even when 
it spoke of her own meteoric appearance on 
the stage, and her supposed connexion with 
the unfortunate woman who had made her 
final exit from it, as stated thus in the last 
sentence — 

" The fate of this lamented lady was somehow 
interwoven with that of a young debutante of a 
much more recent date ; and who, for unknown 
reasons, suddenly withdrew from the boards 
about a year ago, after a brief sojourn of en- 
chantment." 

"Because," quoth the philosopher, without 
in the least dreaming of whom he was talking 
— " because the lie was too strong for her youth." 

VOL. II. i 
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Nobody answering him, he began walking up 
and down the room, with his hands under his long 
coat tails, and thus addressed his daughter : — 

" It is lamentable to see the passions which 
ought to be subdued, fostered and kept alive by 
art. I thought, my child, you would have 
been disgusted by such an exhibition, and it 
pained me last night to find that I was mistaken. 
I would rather have seen you interested in a 
bull-fight. The spectacles which exhibit strength 
of body, and courage, however misapplied, are 
serious and real. Those on the contrary, that 
exhibit the action of the soul, demand an in- 
finite art, which, once obtained, must make its 
possessor doubtful in every relation of life. An 
actress is a living lie. I would have none such 
approach my child, whose soul has been cradled 
in Truth." 

His daughter bowed her head to this bigoted 
speech, never thinking of one of its thousand 
answers ; but Aurelie had raised her face as 
she listened, and I saw the colour alternate from 
scarlet to white, while her eyes were distended, 
and her lips partially unclosed, though utterance 
was denied her. At last, she sprang up from 
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the low chair on which she had been seated, and 
startled her patron as she advanced, and in- 
tercepted his peripatetic cogitations. 

" Sir," she said, standing erect before him, 
" I am the living lie you have just denounced." 

" Madame !" he cried, in astonishment, " what 
does this mean? Your long-cherished grief 
has disturbed your reason." 

" No, Mein Herr," she bitterly cried, with a 
passionate energy of which he had not thought 
her capable. " I am an actress, a charlatane 
by profession. I did not know it was abominable 
to you, or I would not have dwelt beneath your 
roof. Now, I go. I will no longer be fed 
or clothed by you." 

The young girl had struggled down from her 
sofa, and now, catching the arm of Aurelie, be- 
gan to cry and sob, as her friend confronted her 
father with these words of self-accusation, but 
with the air of an empress. 

The old man bent his brows, and searchingly 
scanned every lineament of Aurelie's face, look- 
ing particularly into her eyes, which were fear- 
lessly upraised to his. 

I 2 
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" No," he said, " your life has never been a 
lie !" 

" Sir," said I, advancing, " you say right. 
Duty and honour have only been to blame in 
forcing this lady into a profession, or disguise, 
unworthy of her. She is not what she seems, 
because she is much better than she suffers her- 
self to appear." 

" But," answered he, perplexed, " there are 
few situations which can authorize a good woman 
to enshroud herself in mystery." 

It was impossible to enlighten him in this 
case, and I, though confident in the justice of 
my cause, stood abashed. Not so, Aurelie. 

The deception she had practised with those 
kind friends had been so intolerable to her, that 
the present moment was a relief to her over- 
charged spirit. Her chief care was to soothe 
the fraulein, who clung to her with the perti- 
nacity of a helpless and passionate nature, which 
all her father's philosophy had never been able 
to fortify or subdue. 

But even in the midst of this excitement, 
Aurelie cautiously refrained from a word that 
could betray her identity. 
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The motive of her secret was uppermost. I 
knew they would never persuade her to remain 
with them now that their curiosity was roused 
by her conscientiousness. It was, therefore, 
with a renewed determination not to lose sight 
of her, that I accompanied her to the sleeping- 
room of the fraulein, whither she was carried by 
her father in hysterics. 

He begged " Madame" to stay with her, in a 
tone which sadly belied the fact of his philosophy 
having vanquished his natural affections. He 
entreated her pardon for words of which he had 
not known the application, and prayed, as it 
were, for the life of his child at her hands. 

He was, at this moment, the dearest old 
natural philosopher that ever lived. The look 
he cast on his child, as he left her, speechless 
and powerless, in the hands of " the living lie," 
was worth all the books he had ever written, or 
read. 

Aurelie sate by the young girl's couch as mid- 
night struck, having succeeded in subduing her 
own excitement and soothing her into a sweet 
sleep. 

It was not mesmeric ; for only that day 
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Aurelie had told me she had lost the power ; 
" ever since/' she said with a blush, " I learned 
to love." 

The chimes had rung in the chilly dawn of a 
new day, and the young girl still slept, when a low 
knock was heard at the chamber-door. I rose, 
on tiptoe, to open it, and there I found a per 
French waiting-maid, who put into my hand a 
slip of paper addressed to Aurelie Duprez. Ter- 
rified at this revelation of her name, she tore it 
open, and then looking up at me, pale and be- 
wildered, she whispered, — 

" I must go. Read !" 

I caught the slip of paper from her hand. 
On it was written : — 

" Come, I am dying. From me only can 
you hear the real secret of your parentage. I 
am in the next room. Bring a witness, if you 
can. 

" Adele de Villemain." 

The attendant of our young charge, arriving 
at this moment, released us from our watch, and 
together we entered the next room. There 
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we found the woman from whom, in former 
days, we both had shrunk away in disgust. 

But so changed 1 She was propped up on 
the pillows of her bed when we entered, and 
her thin hands clutched now and then, with 
pain of mind or body, at the coverlid. Her 
cheeks, from which the rouge was washed away, 
were sunken and furrowed by deep lines of 
many a year's feverish dissipation. Her large 
black eyes were still bright, but restless-, and 
the lips which once were moved by smiles that 
fascinated, even though they mocked, were com- 
pressed as if in agony, when we entered. 
A moment afterwards, they regained some- 
thing of their old sarcastic curl, as they said, 
" Well ; you have come for what you can 
get." 

Then, as Madame de Villemain looked from 
one to the other of us, she continued, — 

"I am dying of cancer. It eats into my 
conscience, of which, no doubt, you think me 
destitute. Don't your copy-books tell you that 
virtue is its own reward, and that vice never 
goes uupunished ? So look what a fine moral 
I present at last ! But I did not send for you 
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to witness the loathsome illustration of a dull 
platitude. Sit down, while I tell you what is 
true, by all you believe and I suffer. If you 
interrupt me, I may not have time to reach the 
denouement" 

All this was said in French, as also the fol- 
lowing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MADAME LA COMTESSE DE VILLEMAIN's CON- 
FESSION. 

" Twenty-five years ago, I lived with my mo- 
ther, who was a widow, in Jamaica. She had 
served as a model to artists and sculptors before 
her marriage, but the triumph of her untainted 
virtue over a tempted discretion was no passport 
to society's favour. She was a quadroon, and 
caste was doubly against her. Our acquaintance, 
therefore, was reduced to the family of a French 
Jew, who lived on a small estate adjoining our's. 
He was a widower, with three daughters, who 
were called ' The three Graces ' of Jamaica. 
Their mother, who had always lived in the land 
of which her race is dispossessed, before her mar- 

i 3 
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riage, was, I have heard, a perfect type of 
Oriental heauty. This Hebrew lady had been 
dead some years. Her youngest daughter was 
my friend. She acquired power over me, and 
taught me, even in my childhood, to hope for 
revenge on society and caste which were unjust 
to me. 

" The three sisters were of different styles of 
beauty. 

" The eldest was petite. Her small figure was 
rounded off to perfection, but with a full con- 
tour for youth. Her dark eyes sparkled with 
mischief and animation. She hated study, but 
was precocious in observation. She loved plea- 
sure, and was impatient of her father's stern 
controul. 

" The second sister was tall and pensive. She 
was like a Hebrew Madonna ; but sometimes 
her resigned expression would change to one 
of generous indignation — for which there was 
ample cause in that slave-land. She was en- 
thusiastic, talented, pious, according to her 
ancient creed, proud of her father's race, and 
incredibly unselfish and gentle. She shunned 
observation, and seemed to live in a dream-land 
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of her own. Her beauty was extreme. She 
was said to resemble her mother. 

" The third sister, (my friend) was the tallest 
and the darkest. Fierce and intractable, she 
ruled her father, her sisters, their home, and my- 
self. Most men admired her, but none made 
love to her. She was the last woman to be se- 
lected as a domestic heroine. 

" She knew and felt this, and became jealous of 
her second sister, who was a refined likeness of 
herself. So the second sister left the home 
which was made intolerable to her, by taking 
charge of some young children, as governess, 
to India. Her father acquiesced, because he 
was not so rich as he had been, and was ava- 
ricious. 

" Soon after she had gone away, there were 
gay doings in Kingston, to welcome a new 
regiment. The officers had heard of the three 
Graces, but were obliged to content themselves 
with two, the eldest and youngest. 

" One of these aspirants for love and glory, 
was a young fair man, of the name of Preston. 
He became enamoured of the Jew's eldest 
daughter, and married her. He soon found out 
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his mistake, and was disgusted by her ignorance 
and coarseness. Her vivacity was but the ema- 
nation of youth and health, and, when she be- 
came ill and peevish, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish her from a crowd of vulgar women 
from whom he had thoughtlessly selected her. 
She was no sooner married than she flirted fla- 
grantly. Poor young Preston looked helpless and 
miserable ; and, by the time his regiment was 
ordered off, it was well known that the fact of 
his wife being about to become a mother, was 
the only hold she had on his forbearance. 

" Unable to travel in her condition, she was, 
by her own wish, left in Jamaica, with her 
father, and in due course of time her child, a 
daughter, was born. 

"As soon as her health permitted, she resumed 
her dissipated course, leaving the child to the care 
of its stern, self-concentrated aunt, my friend 
Th£r&se. The following year her conduct was 
a scandal to the island, and when she suddenly 
appeared in jaunty widow's weeds, no man soli- 
cited the honour of being successor to poor Pres- 
ton, who was said to have fallen in Kaffreland. 

"A few months afterwards, her father and 
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child both died of cholera, within a week of 
each other. Then, finding that she was left by 
her father's will under the absolute controul of 
her youngest sister, Th6r6se, and as her hus- 
band was penniless when he was shot dead at 
the Cape, she had no alternative but to follow 
her sister, nobody knew whither. They left 
Jamaica, and were forgotten by all there but 
myself. 

" In the meanwhile, the other sister had mar- 
ried Captain Vernon, a British officer in India. 
He was not rich, but high-born and brave. This 
happy union was of short duration, for he was 
killed in action, a fortnight after his wife (who 
was a convert to Christianity) had given birth 
to a daughter. The shock of the intelligence 
caused her death. 

" As Captain Vernon, the father of the little 
orphan, was the last of his race, and the family 
of her mother was unknown, the babe was 

adopted by Lady , and lived four years at 

Government House, under her protection. 

" She was then claimed by her younger 
aunt, resident in France, in the hope that the 
governor's wife would come to a pecuniary com- 
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promise on the subject ; but that lady having 
high notions of the sanctity of family ties, gave 
up the child, who, after enduring much pri- 
vation, was eventually placed in one of the cha- 
ritable institutions of France, as an orphan ; but, 
developing into great beauty, was subsequently 
removed to a school for her education, where 
it was stipulated nobody was to interfere with 
her religion, as she was a Jewess. Grown to 
womanwood, the young pensionnaire, who had 
heard nothing of her aunt for years, and to 
whom the memory of her Eastern home had 
become a dream, was suddenly claimed by a 
vulgar old Frenchwoman, who grinned with satis- 
faction at the sight of her excessive loveliness, 
and laid siege to her love and duty as her mo- 
ther. 

" You may well start, Aurelie. You were 
the young pensionnaire. The soi-disant mo- 
ther was Madame Duprez, alias Mrs. Pres- 
ton (the vivacious West India beauty of 
twenty-five years ago), and the aunt was 
Th^rdse. For what purpose you were re- 
claimed by your family, I need not tell you, 
nor how thankfully you accepted a vocation 
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hateful to you, as the least baneful alternative. 
But even your aunt Th£r£se did not then know 
your value in revenging herself on her former 
lover, Sir Hugh Soffley, when he announced his in 
tention of displacing her for a wife. It was not 
until after you had made your debut at Naples, 
that she saw the future father-in-law of Sir Hugh 
Soffley, and recognised in him the husband of 
her elder sister, supposed to have been shot in 
Kaffre-land. Since those days, Preston had suc- 
ceeded to two large fortunes. 

" His name was changed to Brandon, when 
he inherited a large estate from his maternal 
uncle, by whose will it descends in the female 
line. Believing that his first wife was dead, he 
had taken unto himself another — the irreproach- 
able mother of his daughter, Lady Soffley ! 

"She was neither sans reproche,nor sanspeur; 
for, before the matrimonial bargain was struck 
with Sir Hugh Soffley, your boasted Mrs. Bran- 
don had received anonymous letters, informing 
her that she was not a lawful wife. J wrote 
those letters, to revenge myself for the haughty 
tolerance which, in admitting me to her salons, 
had insulted me. You know I am a Countess, 
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and this fact gave me the entree to 
which had decreed my dead, spotless, mother an 
outcast. I married my husband for a title, 
though I knew him to be old in sin, and corrupt. 
I knew also that in every land his hereditary 
rank would avail me in heaping coals of fiery 
indignation on the head of my hereditary foes, 
and in none more so than England, where, next 
to money, title is worshipped. Therfese had 
long been resident in England, and she enlight- 
ened me as to its creed. She made me her 
confidante in her scheme of vengeance against 
the family into which the man she had loved for 
years (it must have been for his weakness) had 
resolved to marry. It suited me well to 
co-operate, as you will presently further hear. 
In the meanwhile, at the very time her lover, 
Sir Hugh Soffley, was going through all the 
pomps and ceremonies of matrimony with Mr. 
Brandon's daughter, Thferfese confronted the 
bride's mother in her house, filled with prepa- 
rations for wedding festivity, with the open ac- 
cusation of dishonour. Th^rfese did not tell the 
bridegroom that the wife he had chosen was 
the illegitimate daughter of Mr. Brandon, be- 
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cause she knew biro to be so infatuated by her 
youth and beauty that nothing but a subsequent 
suspicion of her infidelity to himself would dis- 
enchant him. 

" But she had informed Mr. Brandon that the 
daughter of his first wife was still alive, intend- 
ing that you, Aurelie, should personate her. 
She also confirmed this assertion to the mother 
of Lady Soffley, on the wedding morning of the 
latter. 

" Mr. Brandon had paid large sums of money 
to avoid exposure in the eyes of the world. On 
that hush-money you, Aurelie, were withdrawn 
from the stage to play a principal but uncon- 
scious part in the drama of the real world, and 
you were introduced at Lady Soffley's house, as 
you know. Everybody seemed to fall into 
the diabolical snare of Th£r&se. Her scheme 
was first concocted the night that she saw her 
brother-in-law's (Mr. Brandon's) illegitimate 
daughter received into the house of her lover 
as his future wife. 

" It worked successfully, beyond her expecta- 
tions, when you, Aurelie Vernon — for that is 
your real name — became the betrothed of Lacly 
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Soffley's young uncle. It was culminated in 
her attempt to prove to you your identity with 
the legitimate sister of your youthful patroness. 
I can disprove this false statement by producing 
a copy of the register of that child's death. 1 
threatened to expose the fraud six months ago, 
but Ther&se bribed me to secrecy. I took money, 
and was dumb ; but I retained the copy of a 
register, and other papers, procured for me by 
an agent in Jamaica, and elsewhere, because I 
thought them a mine of wealth. 

" I had another motive for silence. I wished 
to separate you from Edmund Vavasour, because 
— oh, God, this pain ! — I loved him. 

" Yes," said Madame de Villemain, rousing 
herself by an agonizing effort, " I loved him 
long before you ever heard of him, or he learned 
to like Rhoda — Robert Maitland's wife. But 
Vavasour scorned me — spurned me from his 
feet. Do you think I would ever forgive that? 
I had my revenge. It was I who hastened on 
the marriage of Robert Maitland with the little 
girl Vavasour had chosen for his own. It was 
I who induced her husband to accept money 
from his wife's former lover, and even to array 
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her with it, because I knew that Vavasour 
only loved her for her virtue, and that was the 
means of placing it in temptation. Fallen, she 
would have been spurned by him as I was. 
He thought — she thought — I was devoted to 
her husband all the while. I wished to rouse 
her jealousy, because I know what an incentive 
that is to a woman who is proof against every 
other assault. To this end, I suppressed her 
letters to her husband when his gambling-debts 
drove him from England, and his to her. Our 
interests united Robert Maitland and myself. 
He was nothing to me as a man, but everything 
as a partner at the card- table. 

" I was glad when Vavasour saw us driving 
together in Paris, because I knew he would tell 
Rhoda, and try to persuade her that she was 
absolved from her duties as wife. Maitland 
did not see him. I did. Curse me, if you will, 
for all this ; but I never thought that Rhoda 
loved her husband, who was unworthy of her. I 
never thought that her love could survive neglect, 
cruelty, desertion, and the felonious dishonour 
in which he eventually involved herself, her child, 
and everybody belonging to him. She never 
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knew, as I did, that, at times, his conscience 
was stung by her patience, and that he would 
have been glad to restore himself to her, if the 
tide of luck had not run against him. When 
he played into his father's hands against her, it 
was for money which saved him from a prison. 
He never really believed aught to her discredit, 
but resolved, some day, to reconcile himself to 
her. Her silence, however, irritated him. If 
he had but seen the letters which fell into ray 
hands ! He would have broken through every 
bond, and rejoined her. I am her murderess !" 

" And what reward have 1 ? Look at me, 
racked with intolerable pain ! Can the torments 
of hell be worse than this ? Behold me, alone, 
forsaken, unloved, even by the bad old man 
whose wife I am. You, women, shrink away 
from me. None dare offer a hand to help me. 
Not even your tears can assuage my pain." 

She lay with closed eyes for a moment, as if 
exhausted by the agony. Aurelie held a cup 
of cold water to her parched lips. She did not 
drink it, but, once more opening her eyes, she 
fixed them on the face of tender pity bent down 
towards her, and said, in a faint voice : — 
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"You are like your mother. She tried to 
cast the demon out of me, in youth. You are 
a good spirit." 

" Who has come to thank you in her name," 
said Aurelie. 

Madame de Villemain raised her hand to her 
bosom. " By this torment," she said, " every 
word I have told you is true. Let me see the 
light 1" 

I opened the window-shutter, for the candle 
had expired in the socket. The sight the day- 
light revealed was ghastly. That was the last 
sun which rose on Madame de Villemain. 

Her vanity concealed the malady that was 
eating away her life, until it was beyond the 
reach of human skill to alleviate ; but, up to the 
night of our arrival at Wiesbaden, she had 
drowned her mortal agony in the excitement of 
the gaming-table. She was on her way to the 
Kursaal when she saw Aurelie alight from the 
carriage at the hotel where she herself was 
staying. She recognised her instantly, despite 
her disguise. Aurelie was a person not easily 
forgotten, and Madame was accustomed to look 
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through all sorts of masks from beneath her 
own. That night she lost so heavily, that (her 
husband not forthcoming) strangers were at 
the expense of her burial. No tablet marks the 
spot where she lies ; but, if her talents had not 
been perverted from the service of heaven, her 
place on earth might still have been blessed to 
herself and others. 

After the shock of this event had passed 
over, Aurelie was restored, as by magic, to 
youth and beauty. Her faith and hope, re- 
freshed, were too strong to admit a doubt that 
her lover was alive. She still wore her black 
dress, but the old German philosopher was 
startled into astonishment by the radiance of 
her innocent joy ; " although," said she, with 
naivete, " my hair has began to turn grey." 

The signs of the grief which had been con- 
suming her disappeared, and she returned with 
me to England. The young Fraulein was to 
follow us in the spring. Her love for Aurelie, 
and Aurelie's gratitude to her, made the parting 
painful; but her father eagerly consented to 
their speedy re-union in England, as he hoped 
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all things from her renewed companionship with 
one he had stigmatized as the "living lie." 
During our voyage, I told her of Mrs. Bran- 
don's madness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MADAME DUPREZ OPENS AN OLD BUREAU. 

The first care of Miss Vernon, as we must now 
call her, on her arrival in London, was to seek 
out her soi-disant mother. 

At her request, I accompanied her; and, af- 
ter some difficulty, we succeeded in finding 
Madame Duprez in one of the dingy streets 
of Bloomsbury. She was living in the up- 
per part of a large, old-fashioned house, the 
lower region of which smelt abominably of 
tobacco. The street, affected by foreigners, 
forms a locality peculiar to itself, so that it 
was difficult to realize, when within the house, 
that we were not many minutes' walk from the 
great thoroughfare of London. A slatternly 
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woman opened the door; and, on being asked 
for Madame Duprez, impatiently rang one of 
the bells in the doorpost, thereby calling forth a 
familiar voice, the sounds of which made my 
companion tremble. As there was no doubt that 
Madame Duprez was at home, Aurelie quickly 
passed along the gloomy passage, and up the 
wide, but uncarpeted stairs, followed by my- 
self. We were guided by the voice which 
seemed to be indulging in a soliloquy of French 
expletives and ejaculations, and in a moment 
found ourselves in presence of its owner, who, 
turning round from some culinary operation 
near the fire, raised a large wooden spoon in her 
hand, and cried, " Mon Dieu 1" 
. Aurelie advanced towards her, kindly, while 
Madame, backing away from her, gasped, in 
broken English, " But is she von spirit ?" 

Then, convincing herself of Aurelie's flesh 
and blood, she dropped the spoon, and opening 
her arms, cried, — 

"Mafille! oh! what you been doing — you 
nearly kill me — mafille ! mafille /" 

And Aurelie was enfolded in an embrace 
from which she shudderingly freed herself as 

VOL. II. K 
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soon as possible. Then, without sitting down, 
she said, in French, — 

u 1 have come to offer you my duty as your 
niece." 

" What mean you ?" asked Madame, drawing 
up her short stout figure ; then, as English 
failed her in her excitement, she rapidly con* 
tinued in French. " I am your mother. I 
forgive you for having left me alone to bear 
insult and injustice, after breaking my heart by 
refusing milord, who wanted to marry you ; 
but remember who I am, mademoiselle, and 
shew me more love and obedience than you 
have yet done, or I will call in one who has an 
equal authority over you. I am Mr. Brandon's 
wife. The laws of this land will prevent my 
being trampled under foot by you or your 
father, who is living in sin." 

" Aunt," said Aurelie, firmly, " you know 
that my father and mother are dead. My birth 
and parentage are no longer a secret to me. 
Madame de Villemain is dead, and, dying, placed 
certain papers in my hands to enable me to 
prove " 
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" Ah," screeched madame ; " she dead ! You 
saw her — when— how — where ?" 

This was told in a minute; then Madame 
Duprez lowered her tone, and began to moan 
and bewail herself as the victim of everybody — 
accusing others and excusing herself. 

" It was not my fault," she cried, in an abject 
voice. " It was all the fault of your aunt Th£- 
r£se, and now she, with her selfishness, has left 
me to bear the brunt of her misdoings all alone I 
She always made me miserable — got all the 
money from our father — dragged me away from 
Jamaica, where my husband would have found 
me — brought you home to me, when I did not 
want you — so unpleasant to be the mother of a 
young woman like you ! But," she continued, 
more energetically, after giving a coquettish leer 
at the dim mirror above the mantel-shelf, " / 
never took your money. She had it from year 
to year. Don't ask me to refund it, for I have 
not, and never had, a centime. My husband 
sends me money now, and little enough — sacre! 
But I tell you I never touched yours — only what 
you got by singing." 

" What money ?" asked Aurelie, bewildered. 

K 2 
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" Oh, parbleu ! " whistled Madame, as if she 
had said too much, and was thinking how to 
retract. But, making some hasty calculation, 
she thought that for once honesty would be her 
best policy, and laying a hand, not over clean, 
but sparkling with arcade jewellery, on Aurelie's 
arm, she said, with a confidential whine, in 
English, " Vy, know you not ? Ah ! pauvre 
enfant ! all de world but me have cruelly robbed 
you. You have one pension. All de years 
your aunt Th£r£se did take your moneys from 
dat great house of India. Your education did 
cost some — but no — not all. Pauvre enfant { 
I will help you all my possible. But you were 
so folle. You would not marry milord. And 
he'las ! vat Monsieur Brandon, my husband, 
mauvais sujet, allow for you, is noting at all to 
your salaire as prima donna at Naples. Oh, it 
is all bad — bad — from de commencement to 
finale." 

" I think it is," said Aurelie, coolly ; " but if, 
aunt, you mean that I, as an officer's daughter, 
have a pension, I will give it up to you, for 
two years or more, if you will promise me not 
to harass Mr. Brandon or his family for any 
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more money than what I have no doubt he has 
settled on you, and affirm on your oath, to him, 
that I am not his daughter." 

The money melted Madame. At least, she 
sobbed aloud behind a dirty embroidered hand- 
kerchief, and called Aurelie an angel. Gold . 
was evidently the thing she loved most. Then 
she burst out in a torrent of words, which, 
being of an affectionate character, repelled Au- 
relie towards the door. Just as she had reached 
it, her aunt removed her handkerchief, (to judge 
from the stains on which, her tears were of 
carmine) and prostrating herself at Miss Vernon's 
feet, she cried, " And you, oh it was you, I do 
know, who sent me two hundred francs and 
twenty centimes, last winter." 

" It was only my duty," said poor Aurelie, 
who had worked hard for the money, and de- 
prived herself of every comfort to contribute to 
the support of a supposed mother, between whom 
and herself there was the reverse of any " elective 
affinity." 

" He Men, done ! " said madame, scrambling 
up from her knees. " Dat is your old motto — 
your duty. Vare good — vare good. But know 
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you dat you are — vat call it — perverse from 
old religion?" Then, in French, she added, 
with her mendicant whine, " you will be ge- 
nerous to me, my niece, for more than a 
year, if the faith of a Christian is better than 
a Jew's, because you are one. Your mother 
was converted, and you were baptized before 
her death, in the belief of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, whom her forefathers slew. Your aunt, 
Th£r6se suspected you were a believer in that 
story, and that is one thing why she hated you. 
Stay one moment. I will give you a bit of 
paper, which she always kept, because she 
thought it was worth something ;" and, waddling 
off towards an old bureau which, on being 
opened, revealed dresses, bonnets, and the re- 
mains of yesterday's dinner, with a suspicious- 
looking bottle of some sort of eau in the back- 
ground, madame took from thence a disco- 
loured document, and a small picture. 

With a cry of joy, Aurelie caught the latter 
from madame's hand, and pressed it to her lips 
again and again, while with streaming eyes, she 
murmured, " My mother !" 

It was the miniature she had told me had 
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been worn by ber as a child, and of which she 
was cruelly deprived by her aunt Th&6se. When 
I looked at it, bedewed by her tears, I was struck 
by the likeness of herself — the same rare cast of 
high intellectual beauty, and the same graceful 
figure, in an Oriental costume. Aurelie still 
held the picture ; and, taking the piece of yellow 
parchment in her other hand, she read it, and 
then, reverting to her mother's portrait, whis- 
pered, " And thou hast left me this best in- 
heritance." 

I do not think she would have exchanged that 
certificate of her baptism for a cheque worth a 
million of money, proud though she was of the 
blood in her veins: — that of His race, under 
Whose banner this was her commission to fight 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Her aunt, whose cunning justified the reproach 
which the non-elect of the race are doomed to 
bear, hearing the word " inheritance," looked up 
sharply with her black eyes, and, after musing 
for a moment, said, — 

" Heritage ! How much ?" 

Aurelie clutched the paper, and not even 
charity, that very bond of the faith to which 
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it dedicated her, could suppress a momentary 
disgust, legible in her face. 

"I cannot buy this of you," she said, with 
forced calmness, " but you will not lose by your 
trust in me." Then, making an effort over her- 
self, she added, " Forgive me, aunt, if I ever 
pained or offended you by word or deed. My 
duty to you, that which I supposed was due to 
you as my mother, made me adopt a profession 
the publicity of which was a trial to me. Let 
us speak no more of the past. From its evil, 
good has been worked out. Let us forgive your 
sister, Th&fese. Her life must have been one 
continual torment, and its errors brought their 
own penalty. Kiss me, aunt. You were my 
mother's sister. You are the only relative I 
have in the world. I will send you all the 
money I can claim for a long time to come. I 
will never let you want while I have means to 
support *you. But do not trouble Mr. Brandon's 
family any further. His wife — that is, the mo- 
ther of my friend and patroness, — is sufficiently 
punished on your account. She is mad. The 
dishonour, of which you are the living proof, 
has deprived her children of her sympathy and 
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presence. Do not sully their father's reputation 
in the world's opinion. He has sinned un- 
knowingly. Let not his involuntary fault be 
visited on his innocent children. One has al- 
ready suffered too much through our family. 
She was kind to me." 

" It was Th6r£se's fault," said Madame, sul- 
kily, in French ; " but," she added, with an 
odious cunning, " Monsieur Brandon cannot di- 
vorce me. He would, if he could, but that would 
tell all the world of his fault more than mine. 
You may sneer at me if you will, but he dare 
not lay anything to my charge while he is in my 

power. So " And she locked the bureau 

sharply. 

" Aunt," interrupted Aurelie, " I do not blame 
you, for I know nothing of your life, except the 
short interval I lived under your roof. We 
were strangers to each other until you claimed 
me. Let us be friends, if possible, during the 
rest of our lives. We may not meet often, 
because you know our tastes and habits are 
different'; but, as I said before, my purse is 
yours, as long as you refrain from visiting the 
sin of the father on the children." 

K 3 
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Madame looked morose, and we departed. 



" And now," said Aurelie, one day as we 
drove round Hyde Park, where everybody 
tried to catch another glimpse of my beau- 
tiful companion, " I am going to teach 
music." 

J remonstrated, but in vain. Aurelie's high 
spirit would not brook dependence even on my 
love. She had rendered herself penniless by 
her generosity to the woman who had robbed 
and deceived her ; and, if her lover returned, 
she would not appear as an object for his 
charitable consideration. 

" Remember," she said, mournfully, " he is 
no longer my betrothed husband. I returned 
him his troth plight. I released him. Per- 
haps he has learned to love another. He 
may have formed new ties. Say no more. 
He shall not come and find me a bur- 
then." 

So Aurelie began to teach, and soon found 
pupils enough to support her in a home of 
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her own. She insisted on taking this lodging 
for herself within five minutes' walk of my 
house. Her leisure hours were spent in abso- 
lute seclusion, from which I could only suc- 
ceed in withdrawing her for an occasional 
drive. 

After a time, the colour again died out from 
her cheek, and her eyes looked as if they often 
wept. I knew what it was — she was sickened 
by hope deferred, for Vavasour came not, nor 
could 1 gain any tidings of him at his club, 
among his friends, nor even from an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers which, unknown to 
Aurelie, I caused to be inserted. Her sense 
of relief from the maternal incubus which had 
been inflicted on her was less ecstatic as it grew 
more familiar, and it was easy to perceive that 
all my beautiful friend's faith and courage were 
wanted to enable her to support a life of mono- 
tonous drudgery, with the one star of hope be- 
coming less distinct, and paling more and more 
every day, and week, and month. She never 
spoke of Vavasour, but he was never absent 
from her thoughts. Passing along the streets, 
1 often noted her sudden start of expectation, if 
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chancing to see any stranger in the distance the 
least resembling him. But she was not like the 
philosopher's daughter who could talk of love ; 
rather like that often misquoted type of its real 
victims, she let concealment feed like the " worm 
i' the bud on her damask cheek." She became 
very gentle and meek, and this was the most 
touching point of all to anybody who could re- 
member her, as I did, impatient, haughty, and 
defiant. But she was not quite subdued by the 
sickness of hope deferred, as you will see. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A GLIMPSE BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

In the spring, just six months after our return 

to England, the Herr Von and his daughter 

arrived on a visit to me ; and, as the philoso- 
pher had some reason of his own for wishing to 
remain in London longer than at first intended 
(for which the world at large ought, no doubt, 
to thank him), he rented a house for the season 
in Park Lane. 

" The Fraulein " was better in health, but her 
sentiment was stronger than her papa's philo- 
sophy, for her heart was by no means in subjec- 
tion. She still sighed over the recollection of 
the divine Englishman at the court-ball of Brus- 
sels, though he was like a will-o'-the-wisp on 
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the top of one of her own mountains, never 
having been again overtaken anywhere by her. 
She sought relief in the society of Aurelie, for 
whom her affection and admiration were not 
lessened by the instinct that there was still a 
mystery about her. 

This young German maiden was decidedly 
romantic ; and, when her friend began to give 
her singing lessons, nothing would satisfy her 
but songs the words of which would have fal- 
tered on her lips if her heart had really beat in 
unison. And so, by-the-bye, with vocal patri- 
otism. The man who has bled and would die 
for his father-land, is scarcely the one to shout 
out its woes and its wrongs in a loud tir-ra-la 
to the company whose political prejudices 
may differ from his own — cela va sans 
chanter. 

One morning, just as I escaped the German 
maiden's musical intonation of her " One Sweet 
Memory," Lady Soffley called on me, bringing 
with her Rhoda's mother. I was surprised at 
the sight of either of them, and could by no 
means comprehend the alliance between the two 
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until Lady Soffley drew me aside and told me 
that her papa had engaged the elderly lady as 
companion to her " because of her piety." 
The departed alderman's wife sate in a low, 
devotional chair, and looked fixedly at the 
gilded ceiling, while her black beetle bugles 
shook and sparkled as if they were alive. 
At last, the spirit moved her, and she spoke, 
raspingly. 

"Yes, see what I've come to, but I don't 
murmur : nothing I disapprove so much as dis- 
content. But it was a hard thing to be left 
alone," and she sobbed, " and not to know that 
my only child was taken from this vale of tears 
till she was under the ground 1 Of all things 
reprehensible is the estrangement between pa- 
rents and children. Honour your father and 
mother, Lady Soffley. Remember the fifth 
commandment !" 

" No one was to blame for the painful events 
you allude to," said I ; " your daughter's health 
was precarious when you voluntarily forsook 
her, and her death was sudden." 

" It was sad she should have been allowed to 
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write novels to the last," she answered ; " of all 
things, I disapprove novels." 

" But, madam," said Lady Soffley, who looked 
as careworn as such a summer moth could be, 
" you don't object to profit by them," and she 
maliciously shook a small glittering purse before 
her chaperone's face, at which the black beetles 
were convulsed. After a gulp and gasp, their 
owner settled them down into motionless indigna- 
tion, which scarcely permitted her to say, " Lady 
Soffley, of all things sinful is false accusation, — 
as you, of all people, ought to know. The pro- 
ceeds of my daughter's posthumous work reached 
me from an unknown quarter, and so I could 
not return the money." 

The thought flashed across me that Vava- 
sour had been busy in this matter. Sir Jacob 
Golding had no doubt made over the money to 
him to acquit himself of his late son's debt to his 
" wife's lover." Hoping that, by this means, we 
should at last gain a clue to his movements : — 

" Your uncle," I suggested, but Lady Soffley 
only shook her head, and looking sad, inter- 
posed — 

" We are afraid he is dead— we have never 
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heard of him." Then, drawing me aside, " Why 
did he not marry Aurelie ?" she asked ; " and 
where is she ? — Why did she go away ?" 

It was evident that the secret of her own 
illegitimacy had heen kept, as proved by her 
running on with — 

" You don't know how miserable we have all 
been since then. Poor mamma won't let me 
go near her if she can help it, and always asks 
if I have come to accuse her, — about my mar- 
riage, I suppose. And then papa has got 
among such a horrid set of men with long black 
coats and stiff white neckcloths, — methodist par- 
sons ! They eat his dinners and drink his wine, 
while he talks about his ' spiritual obligation' as a 
Christian statesman, to shut out the Jews from 
all civil rights. At other times, he holds forth 
on the necessity of a new divorce bill, which, by- 
the-bye, I think is an unkind cut at me. But, 
really, I never did anything wicked. They all 
thought I was a fool to be bought and sold, and 
I meant to punish them by that stupid flirtation 
with the mad poet. Upon my word, I never 
was in love in all my life. If it hadn't been for 
that dreadful woman conjuring up my husband 
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to face me on the pier just as ' Manfred' kis 
my band, no harm would have come from it. 
You remember the morning you left me at 
Brighton ? I know that she (my husband's 
mistress) is dead now ; I read it in the news- 
paper ; and, as he has half ruined himself with 
the railways, I'd go and live with him again if 
he'd let me, just to show I don't care for his 
money as much as they thought. In fact, any- 
thing would be better than the dreadful life 1 
lead with her," glancing towards the alder- 
man's relict, " and the house in Eaton Square, 
where we've come back to, without poor dear 
mamma, who loved me, even though she did 
make me marry a man I didn't care a fig for. 
Papa is so changed towards me. He used to 
pet me so, and now he thwarts me in every- 
thing, sharply and even rudely reminding me 
for ever how I ought to ' avoid all appear- 
ance of evil.' And oh ! he's grown so cruelly 
religious ! He has brought in a Bill to forbid 
every amusement to the poor people on Sunday, 
and he won't let me read anything but tracts. 
I think these must be * low church,' for they 
are all about washerwomen and mechanics ; but 
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mamma was High Church, wasn't she ? Always 
working crosses and that sort of thing, you 
know. Well, at all events, I wish I could find 
out some religion that does not bore, but would 
make me happy." 

Poor Lady Soffley ! I really pitied her for the 
good and evil of this tirade, especially when a 
querulous voice exclaimed — 

" Of all things that was thought rude in my 
day, was whispering in a corner ! Pray remem- 
ber, my lady, that our allotted time is short ! — 
There is a meeting at Exeter Hall this afternoon, 
at which your papa, who is to take the chair, 
begged you would be present." 

And so the once flattered Lady Soffley was 
moved off, labouring under the conviction that 
her saintly papa's untarnished honour having 
been wounded by her levity, all the disagreeable 
things she suffered were the correctives to it. 
If she only knew that they were the gilding and 
whitewash of his own conscience, and that the 
sight of her, his daughter, was a perpetual 
satire on him ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RENCONTRE IN HYDE PARK. 

One beautiful day in leafy June, Aurelie was 
induced to accompany the Fraulein and myself 
for a drive in the Park. It was the day suc- 
ceeding the presentation of our Fraulein at St. 
James's, for her father, philosopher though he 
was, began to differ in opinion that — 

" The man to titles and to riches born, 
Is in the world of science how forlorn !" 

On the contrary, he himself had at one time 
been prime minister to some Lilliput power; 
and though, of course, he never reverenced 
" stocks nor stones," still shewed signs, occasion- 
ally, of " expectation's madness" in looking out, 
all over Europe, for wise emperors and kings. 
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A mighty female politician had introduced the 
philosopher's daughter, and to-day the latter was 
quite wild with excitement during our drive, for 
at last she had again beheld the hero of her 
dreams in the contiguity of royalty. 

" And oh !" she cried in German, " he 
looked so divinely melancholy ! Such a con- 
trast to the unmeaning fops about him ! He 
did not recognise me at first as I passed ; 
but then, how could he, here in a foreign 
country, and I so flurried, that I had crushed 
my fan to atoms and torn my train ? I thought 
I should have fainted when I saw him, — that is 
to say, his fair curling head, like an Apollo's, 
towering above everybody's ; and, do you know, I 
bowed first — yes, actually — for I had heard that 
is your English custom ; and then, oh, what do 
you think ? He came forward and smiled, and 
was introduced to me by my chaperone, though 
I cannot quite pronounce his name; and — 
but O mein Gott — Himmel und there he 
is !" and our Fraulein sank back for a moment 
on the cushions of the carriage, covered with 
blushes. 

Not so Aurelie. Pale and motionless she 
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gazed on the group of horsemen under the trees 
to which her young friend had pointed. Her 
breath was suspended, her large dark eyes were 
dilated as they reflected the form of her once 
betrothed husband, the man with whom her 
patron's daughter was in love. Yes, there sate 
Vavasour, as just described by the Fraulein, 
with his head "towering above everybody's," 
while he reined in a fine black Arabian horse, 
which, I was afterwards told, had been his com- 
panion in distant lands, and suffered privations 
at which many a less faithful friend would 
have forsaken him. Yes, there was Edmund 
Vavasour, at last! He for whom his once- 
promised wife had watched, and waited, and 
well nigh suffered death ! But, unlike the man 
supposed to be waiting the true " echo of his 
soul's eternal sigh," he was — shocking to say — 
smiling at something one of his companions 
was saying, and just as the " wanting half 
of his severed entity " drove rapidly past, he 
laughed audibly as he stooped to stroke his 
horse's arched, shining neck. It was now 
Aurelie's turn to sink back out of sight, and 
the Fraulein's to raise her head in a glow of 
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trembling delight and expectation. The young 
girl thought me very cruel when I told the 
coachman to drive home. She pouted, and sate 
like a sullen little beauty as she was, until, pass- 
ing the entrance to the gardens, we all were 
aroused by the shock of our collision with an- 
other carriage, at which the horses became 
restive, some old ladies screamed, and several 
gentlemen pushed their way through the crowd 
and confusion to our rescue. 

In terror, not at the accident, but lest Vava- 
sour should come and find her there, Aurelie, 
blind and dizzy with emotion, accepted an arm 
which was offered to her, and was conducted 
into Kensington Gardens before she recovered 
herself sufficiently to recognise in her deliverer 
Lord Strainton, who still slightly limped from the 
effects of the duel he had fought on her account 
with the man we had just passed. The Fraulein 
and I followed ; she now looking mischievous, 
and thinking, of course, that the accident to the 
carriage was a special providence in her favour, 
and I observing how reverentially the peer's 
head, radiant in the sunshine with purple hair- 
dye, was bent towards his lovely companion, 
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how tenderly he guided her, — limping though he 
was from the wound in his knee — along the short 
bit of dusty road on to the soft greensward, and 
how, when she suddenly looked up at his face 
and seemed as though she would have run away 
if her trembling limbs would have allowed her, 
he placed her, too stunned and powerless as she 
was by a double surprise to resist, inside the 
retreat afforded by that convenient summer- 
house just within the fertile enclosure. 

Of course, he attributed her emotion to fear 
at the accident my carriage had incurred, and 
possibly (for noblemen are vain), to pleasure 
at thus again meeting him ; but, if the latter, 
he was far too well bred to betray self-satisfac- 
tion, for having enthroned Aurelie, he withdrew 
from her a few steps in profound humility, and 
stood on the threshold of his divinity's shrine, 
like a penitent awaiting the first rays of her mer- 
ciful consideration. In the meanwhile, thinking 
it really best to leave Aurelie alone for a few 
moments, trusting more to her fortitude than 
any words of mine, I talked about the weather 
with my lord. He was just stating that the park 
was full, or the sun shone, or some such self- 
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evident fact, when Aurelie came and touched 
my arm, intimating her readiness to go. 

Again he offered to assist her, apologizing to 
me for this breach of etiquette against my 
matronhood by stating his belief, sotto voce, that 
he did not really think my lovely friend was strong 
enough to walk unsupported ; but, when my 
lovely friend disproved his opinion by a stately 
bow and a few independent thanks from her pale 
lips, he had no right to trespass any further on 
her attention, but by following her obsequiously 
to the carriage, the smashed panels of which were 
visible between the trees. 
. Just as Lord Strainton was handing Aurelie 
in, and she was uttering some words of common 
farewell courtesy, — that scarcely necessitated his 
bowing down his violet-tinted and scented head 
to her hand, — Vavasour rode up to the other 
side of the carriage, and, reining in his eager 
Arabian, saw the whole scene, and smiled 
strangely. As Aurelie raised her eyes, he 
even lifted his hat and made her a low bow. 
For one moment, she stretched out her hand to 
deprecate his cruelty, but drawing it back 
quickly, she sate once more pale and motionless, 

VOL. 11. L 
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while she heard the voice for which she had 
panted, talking sweet nothings to the blushing 
Fraulein at her side. 

Of course, I had come in for my share of the 
greeting, but it was brief, as if Vavasour had 
never been otherwise to me than the com- 
monest acquaintance. I tried in vain to attract 
his attention again, if only for a moment ; to tell 
him by word or sign that he was mistaken. 
But this light talk, half in German and half in 
English, with our pretty Fraulein ! Was it 
only the bubble of a well of bitterness, or was it 
true, as Aurelie had once despairingly fancied, 
that he had learned to forget her, and love 
another ? 

At last — oh, how long those few minutes 
must have seemed to Aurelie! — at last, we 
drove off; and then, when I looked at the 
faces of my two companions, the one was pale 
as death, and the other rosy and radiant as the 
morning of hope. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



A CORONET REJECTED. 



A week afterwards, in Aurelie's dull lodging. 

" Do you mean this to go on for ever ?" I 
cried, quite incensed by the patience with which 
she was dotting down some old chant on paper ; 
" do you really intend to fling away your happi- 
ness a second time from you ?" 

She looked up, and tears glistened in her 
eyes (which, though hack similes are hateful, 
were the only really gazelle-like ones I ever 
saw), then said very quietly — 

" This time mine is the only happiness to be 
considered. His joy and sorrow are no longer 
in my keeping. He was free to choose, and 
his choice has not abided with me." 

L 2 
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" Nonsense," I exclaimed, with a strong 
voice, but faint heart, " I don't believe it has 
ever wavered from you. Oh, it is impossible," I 
continued, trying as much to find courage as to 
inspire it, " quite impossible to look at you 
and your supposed rival side by side, and feel 
that the image of the one could be effaced 
by the other in such a heart as Vava- 
sour's." 

Aurelie faintly smiled, and deprecatingly shook 
her head. 

" I feel old," she said ; " sorrow ages more 
than time, and women of my race and clime 
soon lose their youth. Our Fraulein is very 
young and beautiful." 

" So are butterflies," I suggested. 

" And then," she went on, " you know that 
she possesses all I want to make me a desirable 
wife — rank, position, connexions. Think of 
my unfortunate aunts — Th^rfese, and Madame 
Duprez, as she is called — think of the one dis- 
honoured and dead by her own hand, and the 
other the living calumny of this young English- 
man's own sister — the cause of her madness! 
Oh ! no !" she passionately continued, " do not 
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delude me by vain hopes, just as I try — oh, 
how hard I try, — to bear this cross ! I see 
it all — he knows Mr. Brandon's secret, and 
the odium of it involves me. Besides — he loves 
another — now. And is she not my friend — 
my patroness — who generously rescued me from 
starvation and death ?" 

" And," said I, " are you not the woman who 
incurred such misery by trying to shield this 
young man's sister from calumny ? — Are you not 
even now struggling for bread to buy off the 
reproach from his family by giving up your 
pension as a brave man's daughter to a woman 
who has robbed and deceived you, but who, 
nevertheless, is deprived of her rights, that the 
honour of his family may be maintained! Is 
not your aunt more closely connected with Mr. 
Brandon than with you! And then — pshaw! 
— How can you, Aurelie, measure that German 
girl's sickly sentiment for this man by your 
love, which has endured all things for his sake ? 
It is like offering him a firework instead of a 
star. Do not sacrifice his happiness a second 
time by mistaken gratitude to one whom you 
have already richly repaid. She would never 
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have been worth his notice but for the benefit 
of your influence and society." 

" I tell you again/' she answered, in a low 
voice, as if the words pained her, " his happiness 
is no longer in my keeping. I cast it from 
me. He is not to blame. He has visited my 
pupil daily during the past week. She believes 
that he will marry her ; — " Then, after a 
pause, she added, " I shall only be too blessed 
if my influence over her can contribute to his 
happiness." 

We sate silent for a few minutes, when in 
rushed the Fraulein herself. 

" Oh !" she cried, " I am happy," and she 
flung her arms round Aurelie's neck, never 
noticing how her favourite friend was trem- 
bling in her embrace, nor how pale she was, 
even when at last raising her head, and shaking 
back her golden ringlets, she looked bashfully 
into her face, and said, in German, " He has 
been again — Mein — Herr Vavasour. And guess 
— pray guess." 

" I cannot," faltered Aurelie, in a voice which 
discredited her words. 

" Well," continued her unconscious tormentor 
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"he made me sing to him — the first 'ime. I 
was so frightened, but I thought he would have 
cried— he liked it so much. It was a song of 
my own land — but you taught me to sing 
it." 

" Did you tell him so ?" I asked. 

" Ja — yes," she answered. " I told him that 
Mees Vare-non did teach it me, but he shook 
his head, and said he did not know her." 

Aurelie's face flushed scarlet. I said, 
"It is true; he does not know Miss 
Vernon" 

The slight emphasis on her name recalled 
Aurelie's remembrance of its change. She 
looked up, gratefully; and the Fraulein con- 
tinued — 

"But he said that, once upon a time, he 
knew a lady who did sing that song, and that he 
never could bear to hear it now from anybody 
who was not good and true, as he once thought 
her. Then he went away — but only think, this 
from him to me !" 

Ah ! only think, indeed, of his placing the 
truth and goodness of the woman whose fine 
nature was at that moment quivering under the 
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resolve of self-sacrifice to his happiness, among 
the things of the Past ! 

I was just combating with what Pepys would 
call my " mighty indignation/' when the door 
was opened once more, and admitted Lord 
Strainton, who advanced deferentially towards 
Aurelie, on whose tortured heart her rival had 
again laid her head. Neither of them heard nor 
saw him enter, as Aurelie was seated with her 
back to the door, through which the stupid ser- 
vant of the house had allowed him to pass un- 
announced; and the fraulein had hidden her 
eyes, as if ashamed of her voluntary confession, 
while her long golden hair floated over Aurelie's 
black dress. The visitor, after bowing to me, 
startled them both by saying something about 
" a pretty picture." It quickly became a ta- 
bleau vivant. Aurelie rose haughtily, and the 
fraulein rubbed her eyes as if aroused from 
some dream, and listened, without quite un- 
derstanding, while his Lordship proceeded to 
make the best apology he could for his in- 
trusion. 

He was " so anxious about Mademoiselle 
since the accident, and would have done him- 
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self the pleasure of making inquiries before, 
but had found difficulty in obtaining her ad- 
dress." 

" Which, my Lord," said Aurelie, without 
asking him to be seated, " ought to have warned 
you that I am not in the habit of receiving 
visitors." 

" But surely," he asked, with a half glance 
at his lame knee, " there are some facts — pain- 
ful enough to plead for an exemption to such a 
severe rule ?" 

" None, my lord." 

" Nor pleasing enough ?" he insinuated. 

She placed her hand on the bell, for she was 
in no mood to bear the sting of a double en- 
tendre. 

The fraulein looked up at her in surprise, 
and somewhat in deprecation, for all foreigners 
esteem " milord" highly. He glanced towards 
the young girl gratefully, and her sympathy lent 
some little grace to his dismissal by her stern 
friend ; for, remembering her introduction in 
the gardens and his help in our trouble, the 
Fraulein timidly put forth her hand, over which 
he bowed Grandisonianly. 
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That evening he renewed by letter the offer 
of his hand, heart, and coronet, to Aurelie (with 
profuse apologies for his intrusion of the morn- 
ing), all of which honours were firmly but politely 
declined. 

As this fact came to my knowledge by being 
present when the letter arrived, I — excited by it 
— unwisely declared my resolution of telling the 
whole truth to Vavasour. 

But Aurelie looked up with the pen which 
was about to deprive her of love, wealth, and 
rank, suspended between her fingers, and fright- 
ened me by saying, — 

" Remember your oath l" 

" The knowledge of your real parentage ab- 
solves me from it," I said. 

" No," she resolutely declared, " it was un- 
conditional Let him — Vavasour — still think 
I was guilty of caprice — or worse." 

"Then," asked I, " if determined on this self- 
sacrifice, why not accept a man who really does 
love you, Aurelie ? His rank is worthy even of 
you, — his wealth will enable you to do the good 
in which you delight, — and you will not value 
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him less because be has suffered for your 
sake. Think how be chooses you from the fair- 
est in the land — how he would raise you above 
them all, to adorn bis high station, and how his 
love has stood the test of time, distance, mys- 
tery, and even your change of name, which must 
be incomprehensible to him. Think of his faith 
in you, and remember how dreadful it is for 
love to go unrequited !" 

" Or to be deceived," she bitterly answered. 
" No. I am too grateful to Lord Strainton for 
the favour he does me to dishonour him by the 
possession of an unloving wife." 

" But," 1 said, " he knows already that you 
have no first love to give him." 

" First love !" she exclaimed, sarcastically, 
while her pen forswore matrimony without it. 
<fc First love ! As if real love were not unchange- 
able and eternal ! But is marriage, unsanctified 
by anything but convenience, more than a mere 
social contract ? No," she added, while she sealed 
her letter, " the Hebrew race is, (as was the 
founder of this land's religion, who sprang from 
it), despised and rejected, exposed to reproach 
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and contumely ; but I, Jew born, scorn to bow 
down before an idol of gold, or to barter my 
honour for tides, which are but the creation of 
yesterday. Love, pure, holy love, is the ful- 
filment of the Hebrew law, and that alone 
can sanctify marriage, which the Christian 
Testament describes as a sacramental mys- 
tery." 

" But such love without return ?" I suggested 
falteringly. 

" Is it a thing to bargain for, sell, exchange ?" 
she cried, with flashing eyes, and in a most un- 
Jewish spirit ; " or is it the gift of God to hold 
and to keep through weal or woe, until He here- 
after shall reveal its glorious intention ?" 

I shrank back, abashed, with all my poor 
worldliness crushed, before the niece of Sir 
Hugh Soffley's mistress, recognising in her the 
same passionate nature, but exalted and not de- 
based by the principle of which, in its purity, 
the centre is divine. 

Is not love, if not inverted, the turning point 
on which the lives of the best and holiest women 
have revolved ? Love unrequited, disappointed, 
but conserved and purified by a living fire, 
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this is the secret of those in whose strength 
the weak have found support, and from whose 
hearts the balm of charity has flowed for 
others. 

When I bade farewell to Aurelie that night, I 
fancied that some glorious mission was being 
foreshadowed in her sufferings. She looked 
worthy to be elected for a great work in behalf 
of her fellow-creatures ; — almost beatified by the 
anguish of which an ordinary nature could 
form no conception. And, when I thought how 
her soul had been illumined from the spirit of 
the meek Rhoda, and how a new life had 
flowed in on it from her death, a chain of 
heavenly mercies was brightly linked together, 
though dropped into the shadow of the Cross ; 
and from beneath that shadow, everything else, 
coronets, golden balls, or even strawberry leaves, 
became dim, and poor, and faded. I tried 
hard to get hold of the chain, and count its 
shining links, from the baptism of the Jewish 
babe in the east, to her struggles against child- 
ish troubles, unseen by any but the Father, to 
whom, unknowingly, she had been dedicated ; 
and onwards through the victories over the 
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world, the flesh, and the devil, to the hour of 
her present ordeal. But this chain had at 
present no end to it — none at least to human 
perception. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

love's scepticism. 

The next night I went to a party at the Herr 

Von 's house. It was a slow affair. 

The philosopher had gathered several kindred 
spirits round him which were too refined for 
open intercourse, and the German Baroness, 
who acted as chaperone to his daughter, could 
not welcome her guests in any language but 
her own. There were a great many bright 
uniforms, but they looked like a tailor's 
blockade for want of action, to which there 
was no inducement in music or dancing. The 
best dressed and prettiest women merely made 
their appearance for a few minutes on their way 
to some gayer booth of Vanity Fair, and seemed 
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frightened to distort their rosy lips by Teu- 
tonic converse with their host, who never spoke 
English if he could help it, finding more than 
enough to do with his own most copious lan- 
guage. The fraulein looked like a frightened, 
but lovely little wood-nymph, and only seemed 
at her ease in this London drawing-room after 
Vavasour entered it. 

At first, his appearance only added to her 
embarrassment, for she blushed as he made 
his way in the direction of the sofa where 
she sate enthroned by the side of the lofty and 
be-lappeted Baroness, who, once upon a time, 
had been lady of the bedchamber to some Arch- 
duchess of Austria, who had bequeathed to her 
an imperial frown. Vavasour bowed to me, 
en passant, and then I had the felicity of seeing 
my dead friend's " brother," and my living 
friend's lover chatting and laughing like com- 
mon humanity trying to perfect itself in Ger- 
man from the lips of the prettiest little frau- 
lein in or out of all the principalities. That 
young lady seemed quite to have forgotten her 
intention of dying. She had risen like a young 
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phoenix from the ashes of paternal philoso- 
phy, into a pleasant atmosphere of light and 
love. 

Not caring to be a mere looker-on, I took my 
departure, and on the threshold stumbled over 
Lord Strainton, whose gratitude to the fraulein 
for her graciousness the day before, had, per- 
haps, led him hither this evening, convoyed by 
an acquaintance, to console himself for Aurelie's 
rejection. 

The following morning, Vavasour called on 
me. I was very cold to him, and he justified 
my reserve by his levity. 

" It is a long time since we met," I said, 
hoping to recall our parting to him, and thereby 
lead him out of the labyrinth of forced town- 
talk, back to Rhoda's grave. 

" Yes," he said, stroking his moustache, " and 
a great many things have happened since then 
in England, of which I was not aware." 

" Did you travel far ?" with a glance at his 
sunburnt face. 

" Half over the world in search of something 
more rare, even than an honest man, — a faith- 
ful woman/' 
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" Did you carry the philosopher's lantern?" 

" Love is blind." 

" Have you recovered your sight ?" 

" Perfectly. The scales fell from my eyes the 
other day, in Hyde Park." 

" Indeed ! And what did you see there ? M 

" Nothing new under the sun. Vanity and 
vexation of spirit." 

" Those," said I, " are things to feel, rather 
than see. But tell me, where have you been 
this long time ?" 

" All through Europe's courts, cottages, and 
camps, into Turkey, where I felt quite at home, 
among my sensible old friends, who deny souls to 
their ladies, and puff themselves into the clouds. 
Then I went and caught a fever among the 
crocodiles in the Nile swamps, and, crawling back 
to the Mediterranean, embarked for I did not 
know where, and found myself in due time at 
New York, which suited me famously, I thought, 
as theatrical will-o'-the-wisps make nothing 
of a flit across the Atlantic. 1 became a regular 
play-goer in America, often pursuing com- 
pany from place to place, in hope of renewing 
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an old engagement ; so that, in time, I was car- 
ried on to New Orleans, where I was pigeoned 
and narrowly escaped being pistolled, in my 
pursuit of a Mademoiselle Depuis, who never 
since the last twenty years has been tormented 
by anything but managers and bile. She was 
suffering from an access of the latter, and rather 
out of favour with the former, when I arrived 
She had played out all her parts, from a tragedy 
queen to a soubrette, and was enchanted to find 
I had been on her track as a novelty. It raised 
her price, and I had an offer to play Romeo to 
her Juliet, which I declined, by confessing 
myself ' too rash for thought, for action too 
refined.' So mad with the unearned reputation of 
great restorer to the formidable Depuis, I 
darted off to California, and there beheld the 
practical workings of the best, because the last 
passion, (the only incurable one) for gold. From 
thence I went to Australia, where I saw sights 
that would have made my poor sister, Brandon, 
wroth. Appearances set at naught ; — money not 
synonymous with respectability ; — and more than 
•one Baronet quite as good as her son-in-law, save 
the cash, waiting upon convicts 1 L'hommed'ar- 
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gent and Vhomme sans argent, were illustrated in 
new editions of the old type. The mud was 
turned uppermost, but it was called by another 
name, because leavened with gold. The calf is 
a common animal, but when it is made of stolen 
or borrowed metal, it is worshipped. Money is 
power ; — its outward and visible sign. 1 have 
lost mine, now, and with it all the inward and 
spiritual graces for which I had suddenly ob- 
tained credit. I am a vagabond again now, 
but better so with my eyesight perfectly restored, 
than groping my way after an ignis fatuus." 
Then he added in German, " I have done with 
love and blindness." 

" Then let me advise you, Mr. Vavasour, not 
to quote German. It sounds sentimental. But 
how did you lose your money ?" 

" Through my man of business, who has 
played the devil with it in railways." 

" Without your knowledge ?" 

" I gave him a power of attorney to act for me, 
and make the best investments in my absence. 
He has gone off now altogether, with all I had 
in smoke and flame." 

"I met Mrs. Elton in Paris. She also is 
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ruined by these railways. But she had a man 
with her to whom she looked for redemption." 

" Ah ! she knew my agent," said Vavasour, 
carelessly. 

I, without knowing why, described the Baron 
de Coupon, by a peculiar twitch in the nose 
when he spoke. 

"That's strange," said Vavasour, "for my 
man had the same." 

Something possessed me to believe them 
identical, but I could not rouse my visitor's 
attention by my surmises. He had become 
silent, and then I saw how ill he looked. 

" And what do you mean to do ?" I asked. 

" Ah !" he unpleasantly said, " poor sister 
Brandon's question, two years ago ! I ought, 
forsooth, to have been ambitious then, because I 
was least troubled by care for necessary things. 
Necessity now leaves no liberty of choice. I 
would go out as missionary to the savages, if 
brother Brandon would only trust me." 

" What is your emulation ?" 

" Did you not once agree with me, that emu- 
* lation is born of grief at the success of a com- 
petitor ?" 
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" Oh ! you are jealous I" 

" No, I have had my revenge," said he, " I 
lamed my adversary." 

" Then, have you no emulation ?" 

" Yes, but no envy ; that is no wish to c hinder 
my competitor.' " 

" Faugh ! spare me your philosophical deduc- 
tions — keep those for your friend, the Herr 
Von ." 

"If he would only let me be his secretary !" 

" He would not have you in his house, 
surely !" 

" Oh, yes, I am not so impudent as I was ; 
that is, I have lost my contempt for a good 
reputation." 

" Pray don't gainsay your assertion by ap- 
plying your tiresome maxims to the past. 
Think of Rhoda !" 

" Yes, 1 often do," he said, huskily. 

" And yet you say your friends, the Turks, 
are right in denying her a place in heaven ?" 

" She was out of place on earth." 

" And so you were contemptuous of her re- 
putation ?" 
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" God help me !" he cried, roused to reality 
at last. " She was above the power of man to 
defame or destroy. She triumphed over her 
adversaries." 

" And why have you not the same trust in 
one who " 

" Stop !" he cried, " Love Canonic is different 
from Love Platonic/' 

"And so, Sir, because you would make a 
woman your wife, you insult her by suspicion. 
In platonism only to love a thing is to think it 
good. Of which sort is your sentiment for 
the pretty Fraulein ?" 

He said nothing, but smiled provokingly. 

Anger gave me courage, but, before I could 
avail myself of it, he rose from his seat, and 
said, sternly : — 

" I did not come here to talk of these things. 
The evidence of my senses is sufficient." 

He stopped in painful embarrassment. 

" Vavasour \" I cried, " you are grievously 
wrong. Aurelie is not less worthy of your 
confidence than Rhoda, who gave her to 

you." 

" Do you mean to say," he cried, excited at 
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last, " that a woman who voluntarily leaves me 
on the eve of marriage, for some cursed caprice, 
who insinuates herself as a widow into the 
family of a widower, who subsequently re-appears 
under another borrowed name in London, and 
receives a man whom she would not marry when 
she could, at her lodgings, — preferring, I suppose, 
her Arabian freedom to any ties — do you mean 
to tell me that she was not too vile for Rhoda 
to understand f Cease. It was better yesterday 
to listen to the ravings of my sister Bran- 
don, when I went to see her. She declared 
that the woman you speak of, is possessed 
by the devil, and has helped to bewitch 
her." 

Determined to find out if he knew the ru- 
mour which had driven Aurelie away, 

" Your sister's delusion is singular/' I said ; 
" but Dr. Conolly believes it curable." 

" Her delusion is painful," he answered, with- 
out a shade of doubt that it was only delusion, 
" but I fancy her husband ought to see her more 
often ; surely it would be easier for him than a 
stranger, to disabuse her mind of such a mon- 
strous suspicion against his own honour/' 
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,c There is more method in her madness than 
in yours," I cried, without knowing what I said, 
until it struck on my own ear ; then, correcting 
myself — " That is to say, you voluntarily incur 
evil." 

He was about to make an angry exit. 
" You are faithless," I exclaimed, confronting 
him. " You desire to excuse yourself in loving 
the Fraulein." 

He stood speechless, with anger. Then he 
said, in a hard voice, something like Aurelie 
had asked before in a soft one — 

" Is love to be passed about, like a drinking- 
cup, from lip to lip ! — Is it to be defaced and tar- 
nished, like the coin which, yesterday was your's, 
and to-day is mine, or to-morrow lies hot in 
the feverish palm of the most loathsome son or 
daughter of vice ? Do women talk, think, like 
this now-a-days ? Madam, your condescending 
to the society of actresses and Charlatanism has 
not refined you." 

Then he stopped suddenly, and, in an altered 
voice, exclaimed, while he held out his hand : 
" Forgive me, you were Rhoda's friend." 
He turned away to hide a tear, and, in ano- 
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ther moment, before I could stop him, had gone. 
The next news I had of him was from Lady 
Soffley. He was sick of a fever at her fathers 
house, and she was terrified at the possibility of 
infection. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A CHAPTER OF LOW LIFE. 

There was a hubbub of alarm in Eaton 
Square. Vavasour was dying, and raved in- 
cessantly of all sorts of things, which shocked 
Mr. Brandon so much, that, after insisting 
on sitting up with him for three successive 
nights, to the edification of his household, he 
fell ill himself, and was obliged to yield place to 
a hired nurse, to whom he gave a special charge 
not to believe anything her patient said. Think- 
ing that the best way to obey this injunction 
was to drown her senses in oblivion, she steeped 
them in alcohol, and nearly set the house on 
fire. 

M 2 
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The sight of his blazing bed-curtains did not 
improve the condition of her patient, in the 
midst of a burning fever : and poor little Lady 
Soffley was really in a pitiable state when she 
came to me for advice. 

" Oh ! everything is so changed in our house 
since mamma left it. Think how perfect its 
routine was I It used to bore me so — but what 
would I give now for its order and quiet ? None 
of the servants will obey me. Even Mrs. Trim- 
mer, the old housekeeper, threatens to leave; 
and, when she found the bed on fire, said she 
knew that we should all go to rack and ruin. 
And Mr. Plum, the butler, wants to go because 
of the prayer, meetings which papa makes him 
attend in the dining-room, and the under foot- 
man is a tea-totaller. Oh ! pray come and speak 
to them. You knew mamma so well, and they 
will attend to what you say ;" and she sobbed as 
if she were a frightened school-girl, and never 
had had a fine establishment of her own. So I 
went ; and desolate, indeed, did the once luxuri- 
ous home of the elegant Mrs. Brandon look by 
contrast. The want of a mistress, the wife and 
mother, was felt directly the threshold was 
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crossed. The visitors' book in the hall was 
closed and dusty, the men servants looked list- 
less and idle, and there was an air of gloom and 
disorder everywhere. Conducted by Lady Sof- 
fley, who had found out by this time that her 
uncle's illness was not infectious, I went up to 
the boudoir, where I had spent such pleasant 
hours with her mother. The work-frame, with 
the unfinished cross embroidered in gold, was 
pushed away in the corner. The gold thread 
was tarnished and tangled, though the needle 
was still stuck in the velvet, as if only used 
yesterday. Turning to the table, I found no- 
thing but tracts upon it. Not Oxford Tracts, 
into which Mrs. Brandon used occasionally to 
dip, and find matter of argument, but cheap 
publications of personal and spiritual experience 
from the Row. 

Mrs. Trimmer, the housekeeper, was sum- 
moned, and I was left alone with her. She 
curtsied respectfully, with her mittened hands 
crossed on her white apron, and then standing 
bolt upright, smoothed down the folds of her 
black silk dress, and looked at me through her 
silver spectacles. 
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11 Well, Mrs. Trimmer," said I, hardly know- 
ing where to begin, " I am sorry to find that 
Lady Soffley is distressed by the idea of losing 
such an old friend as yourself, at this time of 
trouble." 

" Ah, ma'am, trouble enough ! But as to my 
going, it's all along of that chafferony, (Rhoda's 
mother) that her pa's given to my young 
lady. I've lived all my life with the real quality 
folks, never less nor parliament people — and I 
really can't be ordered about by this one — with 
her — ' Of all things you must avoid, Trimmer, 
it's a underdone potato,' or l there's nothing 
makes me so ill as a fresh-water fish, without it's 
stewed in champagne,' or c there's nothing vexes 
me like dust.' Why, ma'am, does she suppose 
I'm the cook or the housemaid, and that I don't 
know what to eat, drink, and avoid, as well as 
herself — though she is widow of a Halderman, 
or Lord Mayor, or something out there in the 
city ! And then, there's that drunken Nus, as 
just nearly burnt us all out, by getting at Mr. 
Plum's keys. I'd be glad to take care of Mr. 
Vavasour myself, ma'am, if so be master would 
let me — but he won't. He snapped at me like 
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a mushroom of a day's growth, when I offered 
my services, instead of what I am, and that's 
the enly one who has managed his house for 
twenty years last May, from the governess to 
the scullery-maid, and the yellow satin curtains 
of the iront drawing-room, to the blue dusters 
of the back pantry." 

" All very true, Trimmer, and I am sure Mr. 
Brandon appreciates your services ; but, remem- 
ber the grief that has overtaken him, and think 
of your young mistress, when she was a babe 
in your arms." 

Trimmer took off her spectacles, sighed, and 
having wiped them, balanced them carefully on 
her nose, and shook her head. 

" Ah, poor young lady," she said, " I'd be 
sorry to harass her. She's got enough trouble 
along of her marriage. Lor bless you, ma'am, 
she was too young to know her own likings ; 
but," she added, lowering her voice, and looking 
dignified, " I'm sure and sartain she'd never go 
wrong, in spite of those newspapers, and that 
himpertinent slut, Sally Giles, who I found a 
reading something out loud to the others in 
John's pantry, about my Lady Soffley. I soon 
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scouted them all, you may depend, ma'am, with 
a glass cloth I had in my hand. But it's a bad 
day, ma'am, when low people like John and 
Sally Giles is taught to read. Their heads is 
crammed full of trash, and not a bit o' work 
can they be got to do." 

Without entering upon the great question 
of education with Mrs. Trimmer, I asked her 
what she thought would become of her young 
lady if left to the tender mercies of the literary 
dust-bin below, and the companionship of the 
alderman's relict above. I even went so far as 
to tell her, that that lady, whose likings were 
always negative, had once had a sweet daughter 
of her own, who had been my friend, and was 
now dead. This softened Mrs. Trimmer, even 
towards " the chafferony," and she left me, 
carrying her head very high, with the inward 
assurance that my Lady Soffley's temporal, if 
not spiritual, welfare, depended entirely on her 
watchfulness over her, " during the incapacity of 
her mamma, who had always been a trusting 
mistress." Trimmer was secured, and all the 
maids were re*martialled by her, forthwith, to 
their duties. 
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Mr. Plum came up to me of his own accord, 
after a confidential interview of five minutes 
with Mrs. Trimmer in the sanctuary of all the 
house-linen, jams, jellies, and recipes, (for every- 
thing from Soyer's last dish to a cure for corns) , 
over which she was the presiding deity. 

Mr. Plum warned me of his approach by the 
creak of his well-brushed boots, and playing 
with the gold watch-chain, which was looped 
across his portly person, made himself very red 
in the face by the performance of a low bow, as 
if he were backing before a royal Duchess, at 
least. 

" I beg yer pardon, madam," he said, while 
he brushed off a speck of imaginary dust from 
his black coat-sleeve, " but o' consiquince o' my 
hinterchanging a word with Mrs. Trimmer, 
ma'am, I makes so bold as to say, that I'm 
perverted to her hoppinion, as how we both on 
us ought to stay ere, o' spite o' things not being 
quite as they was in our best days in this ere 
family as is come to grief. And as you shoiddn't 
go away with the hidear, madam, you a being a 
perticklar friend of my onnered mistress, (who 
we feels the want of at the ed of er own table, 
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dreadful), that I was cantankerous about no- 
thing, or unrespectful to my Lady Soffley, (who, 
as you knows, was the bell of Belgravia and the 
season as rung the loudest), — as you shouldn't 
think this, madam, I make bold to beg you will try 
and hinfluence my master, not to horder up the 
port from bin 1820, Hannie Dominie, for 
those Methodist black sheep with the white 
chokers; for lor-a-mussey on us, ma'am, it do 
go to my art," (and here Mr. Plum laid his hand 
on his stomach) " to see 'em drink it, 'specially 
as I knows there's two on em who likes new 
wine better. Oh ! they've got wind like one o' 
Mussar Julian's orns, as we had at a ball here 
in the old times. They'll keep on for an hour 
together when they're once down on their knees. 
Lor-a-mussy on us, ma'am, how they does rant ! 
They glares at master, who has his back to 
them ('specially one), and owls again and pants, 
cos of master's sins ; and you knows, ma'am, 
what a good master he as always been ! And 
when I thinks as all this comes o' the fine old 
wines they've drunk, it do fly to my head like, 
and drive me mad, instead of righteous. 
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" Yes, ma'am, I'd be glad to stay if you 11 
perwail on master not to horder the wines for 
that sort of company out of bins 19, and Han- 
nie Dominie 1820. 

" You see, ma'am, I'm a church-o'-England 
man, and it aggrawates me too, to have that 
methodist boy, Sam, put under me by these 
parsons, and he a turning up his highs and pur- 
tending to be tea-tottling, when all the time he's 
draining the decanters ! He's nephew, or some- 
thing, to one of these methodists, who owls at 
my poor master, and he, if I may make bold 
to say so, is quite broken sperrited since the 
days when we used to have my Lord Bishop of 
Down a getting at missus's right hand at table. 
Ah ! he knowed a good bottle o' wine from a 
bad one, I can tell you — for ' Plum,' says my 
Lord, one day to me, l this is from the bin 
Hannie Dominie 1820 !' 'Yes, my Lord/ says 
I, ' do you think I'd go for to give second-best 
to a dignitary of the church like you !' So you 
sees, ma'am, it's not unreligious that I am, but 
only contrariwise, for love of the church, and 
master, and his wine, as I've watched and tended 
for twenty years come next June." 
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Having promised Plum to pfotect his pet 
bins, if possible, he bowed himself out, and I 
soothed his young mistress, (that " bell as once 
rung loudest") with the assurance of his good 
will towards her and her father. 

That day I saw Mr. Brandon for the first 
time since my knowledge of his secret. He was 
much altered, but more pompous than ever. 
His hair was snowy white, and his hands shook. 
He spoke but little, and that chiefly in an edify- 
ing strain, like preaching. His movements 
were slow, but he had acquired a habit of 
looking round sharply when people spoke, as if 
expecting an attack of some sort, or prepared to 
resent an insult. He was pleased to see me, 
but, strange to say, could not remember my 
name. He begged me to stay to dinner, and 
spend the evening with his daughter. I com- 
plied. Her chafferony, as Trimmer called her, 
had gone to Sir Jacob Golding's, because, 
she said, " that, of all things in the world, her 
nerves could not endure the idea of fever in the 
house," and Lady Soffley would have been left 
alone, as her father declared the necessity of 
his going down to the House of Commons. 
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There was no "Methodist parson" present 
that day to annoy Mr. Plum, the butler, 
at dinner, and he was particularly attentive 
to his master, but seemed hurt at dessert, 
when, having placed an especial bottle before 
him, Mr. Brandon sipped his wine, and, set- 
ting down his glass again with a trembling 
hand, said, " Corked, Plum, corked." Mr. Plum 
made a pantomimic sign of contradiction behind 
his master's back, and became as red as the 
wine itself, but he did not explode. It was 
quite true, as Mrs. Trimmer had told me, that 
" the master had become most awful irritable." 
He found fault with several favourite dishes, 
and declared there was no flavour whatever 
in them, and neither his daughter nor I con- 
tradicted him, though we were both suffering 
from the hot attempts of the cook to overcome 
an assertion of "no taste," which had been 
made by Mr. Brandon for several successive 
days. This was a strange complaint to come 
from one who had never vitiated his palate, and 
had always been notorious for careful diet. 
When Mr. Brandon shook hands with me on 
his departure for the House, he hurt me by the 
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pressure of my fingers ; and, when quitting the 
room, he stumbled forward, so as almost to 
fall on his face. 

These three symptoms were remarkable in 
this pious M.P., he being neither a gourmand, 
a gallant, nor a drunkard. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

RETRIBUTION IN EATON SQUARE. 

The worthy statesman had scarcely taken his 
departure than Mrs. Trimmer entered the 
drawing-room where Lady Soffley and I were 
sitting in melancholy conjecture as to the state 
of the patient upstairs. 

" Oh, ma'am," she said to me, " pardon my 
troubling of you, but that wretch of a Nus is 
mad drunk again — saving your presence. She 
prevailed on master to think it was through Mr. 
Vavasour's violence that the bed took fire when 
it wasn't. — Now, she really must be got out of 
the house somehow." 

There was no doubt of the necessity for her 
exit ; for, from the room above, where the in- 
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valid lay, we could hear sounds of brawling 
such as never had been echoed in that house 
before. The creature seemed to be scolding her 
charge into quiet. No apprehension could ex- 
ceed the possibility of the mischief this excite- 
ment might cause him. Even if Mr. Brandon 
had been at home, I did not believe he was in 
a state to decide rationally on the course to 
pursue; so, at Mrs. Trimmer's earnest en- 
treaty, and moved by Lady Soffley's tears, 1 
rang the bell, and summoned Mr. Plum to the 
council. His vote decided the question of 
" Hejection," which he undertook to effect with 
the assistance of his subordinates. In half an 
hour, this was achieved, and the house was com- 
paratively tranquil. Then Lady Soffley turned 
to me, and, wringing her hands, asked, " What 
shall I do?" 

" My lady," said Mrs. Trimmer, who now 
returned with some hot coffee to refresh our 
nerves, " it ain't to be supposed that you can 
dare to go up to your uncle after your pa's 
horders that you shouldn't even pass his 
door." 

Sipping my coffee, I asked, "And you, 
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Mrs. Trimmer, are also forbidden to enter the 
room ?" 

" Lor bless you, yes, madam — me, and Plum, 
and everybody in the house. It's more than 
our lives are worth to disobey master just now, 
and he so hirritable on this point." 

" Very well/' I said, " then J will go" 

" You, ma'am !" cried Trimmer, holding up 
her hands aghast. " A lady like you, ma'am ! 
Why, what can you do— -^-when they say it wants 
the strength of two men, sometimes, to hold 
him down ?" 

"There may be other ways than physical 
force," I answered, u to quiet the patient. Mr. 
Vavasour is a very old friend of my husband's, 
and I have known him intimately for years. 
I will go to him." 

"Well — if ever!" gasped Mrs. Trimmer, 
"well, that is brave, indeed. At all events, 
ma'am, I'll send Sally Giles to the outer dress- 
ing-room, where she can't hear nothing, to help 
you in things which a lady like yourself, ma'am, 
born and bred, can't know nothing about." 

To this I acceded; and, in a few minutes 
afterwards, released myself from Lady Soffley's 
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grateful caresses, and entered the room of the 
sick man. 

It was perfectly still, but the atmosphere was 
close and oppressive. After venturing to open 
the window a little way, as the evening was 
warm, I nervously approached the bed, round 
which the discarded nurse had tightly drawn 
the thick silk curtains, so as to exclude a view 
of her own proceedings from the occupant. 
Holding back one of these, I discovered poor 
Vavasour, sleeping, as if from exhaustion after 
his recently irritating encounter with his at- 
tendant. One hand lay outside the coverlid, 
and it was like the hand of a dying person 
both in appearance and movement — for the 
almost transparent fingers clutched every mo- 
ment at the bed-clothes, as though its owner 
wrestled or caught at something hateful in his 
sleep. The face was dreadfully worn, and 
looked more so from the disordered state of the 
hair and moustache. Part of the former had 
been cut away to admit the application of lotions 
to the head ; but some long, tangled, curling 
locks floated out on the pillow as a painful re- 
minder of the singular but not effeminate or- 
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nament of poor Vavasour when in health. 
There was a bright red spot on each cheek, but 
deep, dark circles round the sunken eyes, and 
blue lines about the mouth. Altogether, it was 
a spectacle both painful and alarming; for it 
looked like the coming death of a brave young 
man, who, I knew, was inexpressibly beloved by 
one worthy of him, though estranged. Just as 
the thought of Aurelie rushed on my mind, he 
gave a slight start, and, opening his ejes, fixed 
them on my face, but without the slightest token 
of recognition. It is horrible to be stared at 
by eyes that are no longer the " windows of the 
soul." It was almost a relief when a voice 
cried out, " Go ! How dare you come and 
mock me, because I am poor ? Yes," he con- 
tinued, opening and shutting both hands rapidly, 
and then clapping them together, " I have lost 
all. I can't buy you now," and he laughed 
horribly. Of course, I did and said everything 
to soothe him ; but I might as well have tried 
to hush the wind as to convince him that I was 
not one of the people for whom he severally 
mistook me. Sometimes, he invoked me as an 
angel, and talked of Rhoda — at others, he up- 
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braided me as his sister, Mrs. Brandon ; but, 
in his fits of exhaustion, he always moaned 
one name in piteous accents, and that was 
" Aurelie." 

It is not my purpose to exhibit all the appal- 
ling phases of delirium. Anybody who has 
shuddered in presence of dethroned reason, can 
have no pleasure in such morbid reproductions, 
and delicacy warns me to drop the curtain. 
All suffering is sacred, and that of the soul's 
eclipse, a holy mystery. 

I had not the least bodily fear, as, fortunately 
for me, my patient laboured under the delusion 
that he was required by some syren to go forth 
to the gold-fields to recover his money, and as 
he was obstinately determined not to do so to 
oblige her (or me), he lay immoveable, only 
talking incessantly. Night drew on, and I ven- 
tured to light a taper, although he would not 
let me give him his medicine, under the idea 
that it was Aurelie who wanted to poison him. 

About ten o'clock, his sentences became more 
languid and broken, and, when at last I ven- 
tured once more to approach his pillow, he had 
again sunk in an uneasy slumber. 
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I sate quite still, scarcely daring to breathe, 
when I was startled by the entrance of the phy- 
sician, noiseless though it was. Mrs. Trimmer 
had told him I was there. He knew me inti- 
mately, and, holding out his hand to me, looked 
kindly and approvingly at the bold step I had 
taken. 

Then, shading the light, he advanced with 
me to the bed-side, and looked at the patient 
for a long time steadily, while I tried in vain to 
read some sort of verdict in his face. But its 
expression was illegible. At last, he moved 
away, and beckoned me to follow him into 
the ante-room. Then he placed the candle on 
a table, and began writing a prescription, but, 
pausing half way through it, he looked up in my 
face inquiringly. 

"You are brave and discreet," he compli- 
mented me by saying, " and I would rather 
trust that little head of your's, than I would my 
own grey one in this matter. Tell me, — our 
friend there," pointing to the door of Vavasour's 
room, with the feather of his pen, " has suffered 
some dreadful disappointment ? A love-matter, 
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perhaps, in which you have been the confi- 
dante ?" 

I bowed assent. 

44 Is there any hope ?" he asked. 

" Is there any hope ?" I echoed. 

" Of his love ?" he suggested. 

44 Of his life?" I exclaimed. 

" Or reason ?" he rejoined. At this fresh 
doubt, my spirit quailed. 

Then the physician declared his conviction 
that Vavasour's illness was attributable to some 
acute grief, which, if incurable, would lead to 
the ultimate and permanent prostration of body 
and mind, even if he should survive the crisis of 
the disorder which was to be expected that 
night. 

4< He will, probably," continued the doctor, 
" sleep now for many hours. His strength is 
absolutely exhausted, and this sleep must be 
incessantly watched, lest, waking for an instant, 
unattended, his life should go out like a candle. 
If, when he wakes, he recognises you, and is 
conscious, you may hope, but must not permit 
him to speak. If possible, I would recommend 
the cause of all this irritation, supposing it/' he 
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added, with a faint smile, " to be a lady more 
sinned against than sinning, to be within call. 
There have been instances of love reclaiming 
its object from the brink of the grave. All this 
you must decide, madam. You are young 
to be entrusted with the life or death of a fine 
fellow like this, but your woman's wit will be 
keener than my skill to save him. I shall now 
write a prescription for a restorative to be 
administered on Mr. Vavasour's waking, and 
leave you to arrange the delicate task of re- 
vivifying ' happiness, which is life,' without any 
sudden excitement that would be fatal." 

It was, indeed, a delicate and difficult task, 
here, in Mr. Brandon's house, to introduce the 
woman so intimately allied with the cause of 
his own cerebral irritability. But, determined 
to risk all for the innocent, I waited till the 
scratch of the doctor's pen had ceased, and then 
asked him to lend me his carriage while he 
stayed for a quarter of an hour with his patient. 
He complied so willingly, that I ungenerously 
supposed curiosity had something to do with 
his readiness to stay. Then, not even waiting for 
bonnet or shawl, I whispered to him " a secret," 
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and the next moment was driving off to Aure- 
lie's lodging. 

Trembling with excitement, I presented my- 
self before her, as she was sitting alone, weep- 
ing. She knew that Vavasour was ill, but she 
was not aware of his extreme danger. Avoiding 
every word that could too suddenly alarm her, 
I made her understand the necessity of accom- 
panying me ; and remembering, as "by a sudden 
inspiration, that she had never been inside Mr. 
Brandon's house, I did not tell her under whose 
roof her lover was lying, and by this pious fraud 
facilitated her consent. 

" But," said she, drawing back, as a painful 
recollection dawned through the gloom of her 
newly-aroused apprehensions, " he loves ano- 
ther." 

"No, Aurelie," I declared, solemnly, " he loves 
you still, and you only." 

For a moment, a gleam of ecstacy illumined 
her face, but it was quickly chased away by the 
terror for her lover's life, which terror (for the 
instinct of love was truer than my soothing re- 
presentations) was settling down like a night- 
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mare on her soul. To reclaim her beloved, her 
betrothed, but to lose him ! Without asking 
me why, she let me seek in her wardrobe for 
the cap she had worn in Germany, and, having 
gathered up her shining black hair under this 
quaint covering, and thrown a grey shawl over 
her black dress, I led her forth, looking as 
much like a nurse, or sister of charity, as pos- 
sible. 

Driving back to Eaton Square from the 
street where she lodged, I made her promise 
to leave everything to me, and not unneces- 
sarily to try and see Vavasour, lest it should 
excite him. She was very tractable in her 
grief, and had scarcely recovered from its first 
stupor till, unobserved by anybody, I introduced 
her to the room where the physician awaited my 
return. 

He looked with surprise at my companion, 
and, whispering one or two other directions 
to me, bowed to her, and bade me " Good 
night." Aurelie had sunk in a sort of stupified 
bewilderment on the sofa, not aware of her 
contiguity to him for whose life she would have 
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laid down her own. I knew that nobody dare 
intrude on this suite of apartments in Mr. 
Brandon's absence, but, dreading his return, I 
thought it would be as well to run down stairs 
and warn Mrs. Trimmer that any sudden en- 
trance during the night might be fetal to the 
patient. Furthermore, 1 wanted to tell ber a 
" white lie," though not given to such generally, 
to the effect that I had engaged a trustworthy 
person to help me nurse him. 

Prepared thus to defraud the worthy woman's 
understanding, I had proceeded half way down 
the staircase in search of her, when I heard a 
great confusion of tongues in the halL Above 
all, was the voice of the physician who had just 
left me. 

Hastening down, I met him coming up-stairs, 
followed by Mr. Plum and Samuel, who car- 
ried what seemed to be the dead body of Mr. 
Brandon. Springing back in horror, I pre- 
ceded them to the first landing, on which was 
situated the bedchamber occupied by the master 
of the' house since the mistress of it had been 
absent. 

Standing aside to let the men enter this 
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room with their burthen, the doctor hastily 
whispered to me, " paralysis." 

It was fortunate he had not left when Mr. 
Brandon was brought home by an " honourable 
friend/' who afterwards wound up the news- 
paper reports of "the awful seizure of an 
eminent member of the House of Commons," 
by suggesting to the world that his (the honour- 
able friend's) own brother " would worthily suc- 
ceed the afflicted senator in the representation of 

the county of , supposing, as was feared, 

his case hopeless." 

From these paragraphs it appeared that Mr. 
Brandon, while vehemently opposing the admis- 
sion of the Jews to the legislature of a Chris- 
tian country, was suddenly deprived of utter- 
ance. His right arm, which was raised to de- 
nounce the enemies of his faith, dropped to 
his side, and, after standing for a moment 
amidst tremendous cheering, he fell backwards 
as if lifeless. Who shall fill his vacant 
place ? 

And so it is ; le Roi est mort. Vive le 
Roi ! 

n 2 
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Subterfuge was no longer necessary to pre- 
vent a meeting between Aurelie and her host. 
There was no occasion now to do evil that 
good might come to this unfortunate family. 
The great mausoleum, whose whitewash 
could not endure for ever, must surely soon 
shew itself too rotten even to contain a lay^ 
figure ! 

Making what excuse I could to Aurelie for 
my evidently increased agitation, I now confided 
to her my intention of watching over her lover, 
in the next room, through the night. She 
started up, and, with a wild impulse, would at 
once have implored his forgiveness. I held 
her back, and gradually led her to under- 
tand that her sudden appearance might be 
fatal. 

" Then, why am I here ?" she moaned. 

I could scarcely explain to her that it was 
as a last desperate resource, but her fears 
grasped the fact that the balance of her lover's 
life or death was trembling, and that the 
slightest breath would turn it fatally. 
In such a case, the only refuge is with 
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Him who holds the scales. I left Aurelie to 
find a better consolation than I could give 
her. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LIFE OR DEATH? 

It was an awful night that — when I watched, 
afraid to move, breathe, or even think, by the 
bedside of Vavasour, with the knowledge that 
his. beloved was awaiting the issue, alone with 
Faith, in the ante-room. 

Through keeping my eyes fixed on the pa- 
tient's face, all manner of changes were per- 
ceptible on it to my imagination. Sometimes, 
as the light flickered, it seemed as if clouded by 
the shades of death. At others, it smiled as in 
recognition of something, or somebody, unseen 
by me. I heard the clocks strike, hour by 
hour, through the night. The house was still 
as the grave, except twice, when I could hear 
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the muffled tread of the watchers in the sick 
room below stairs. There was double misery 
under that roof during those long, anxious 
hours, while the angel of death spread his dark 
wings over it. There was the agony of self- 
condemnation in the daughter who was watch- 
ing her father, for the frivolity which she ima- 
gined had helped to prostrate him before her 
speechless, motionless, except that every now 
and then his eyes opened, and fixed themselves 
inquiringly and uneasily on her. But I did not 
think much of Lady Soffley's misery that night. 
My whole soul was concentrated in observation 
of the case entrusted to me, and surely when it 
involved the happiness, or misery, of one who 
had generously sacrificed herself that peace 
might be on this house, it was a superior con- 
sideration even to the life of its master, respect- 
able member of society, statesman, magistrate, 
&c. &c. though he was. He was guilty, she 
was innocent. Why should one suffer for the 
other ? Besides, his life lay behind him, and that 
of the young man before me had scarcely begun. 
Does the world want old men, or young ones, to 
do its work ? I say this to justify myself for 
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the selfish exclusion of other people's griefs that 
night. I had but one distinct form of thought, 
and that was of love. 

Just as the chilly dawn of day came creeping 
into the room, and making every object, espe- 
cially the sick man's face, look more ghastly 
than ever, I distinctly heard the sound of 
breathing, as if a third person were present. 
Remembering that this had been Mrs. Bran- 
don's room, I shivered with fear, scarcely daring 
to look round. When I did so, I saw Aurelie 
crouched in a distant corner, in the shadow of a 
deep recess. Feeling that nothing could be 
worse for her than this speechless anguish, con- 
cerning a mystery on which she was forbidden 
to look, I placed my finger on my lips, and 
beckoned her towards me. She came. Good 
heavens 1 could this pale apparition be the bril- 
liant Aurelie? I placed her where she could 
see without being seen. Her eyeballs seemed 
strained as they gazed on her lover. He looked 
like a corpse as he lay there, and with his lips 
apart and speechless ; she grasped my hand, and, 
pointing at him, seemed to ask me if I had 
only called her to look on what once had been. 
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I tried to re- assure her by a glance, but grief 
and terror had so congealed her soul that it 
could admit no image but that of death. Slowly 
she sank down on her knees, as if they failed 
to support her, and there, by the bedside, she 
knelt for an hour, with her face buried in her 
hands, which rested on the coverlid. I had no 
means of ascertaining whether she was conscious 
or not. She was quite motionless — waiting. 
At last, the patient feebly stirred. I stepped 
aside to prepare his medicine, but could scarcely 
get it in readiness, so appalling was the fear 
that Aurelie, at the sound of his voice, would 
lose command over herself, if she still possessed 
it. When I looked at Vavasour again, his eyes 
were wide open, and they turned to me in- 
quiringly. Oh, Heaven ! the blessing of restored 
intelligence for only one brief moment ! Hold- 
ing down Aurelie behind the curtain with one 
hand, I raised the glass to his lips with the 
other, and ventured to say, " You have been ill, 
and I am your nurse — drink this !" Still look- 
ing at me as if he did not quite understand, he 
murmured, " Aurelie !" 

I felt her form thrill beneath my hand, and 

n3 
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stooping down towards her for an instant, whis- 
pered, " Keep still !" Then, venturing to release 
my hand from her shoulder, I raised her lover's 
head, and succeeded in making him swallow 
the draught. Afterwards, he lay quietly for 
a few minutes, but re-opening his eyes, he again 
said, " Aurelie !" then added feebly, " you told 
me she was true." — " Yes, she is/' I said, 
quietly, terrified of exciting him by protes- 
tation, and alarmed at seeing the bedcurtain 
shake, as if the suspected one were about to 
rise for her own justification. That she loved 
Vavasour better than herself, was proved by her 
refraining to do so, as he continued in broken 
sentences — 

" I loved her — to madness — to death 1" 

I implored him to be still. I tried to make 
him understand that everything — life, love, and 
reason — depended on his tranquillity. 

But he suddenly sate up in bed, and called 
out, " Prove to me that she is true, or do not 
torture me by life." 

My hand was laid on her head. 

" She is true. She shall tell you so herself 
when you wake again." 
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" Hope !" he passionately exclaimed. 

He wept at its ecstacy. Tears from that 
burning brain ! They were more precious than 
water in the desert. Surely, the sudden re- 
vulsion from despair to hope would have de- 
stroyed his reason but for those blessed tears 
— so seldom shed by man. 

" I dreamed that she was here," he said, at 
last. " 1 saw her. Oh, do not keep her from 
me. I pant — thirst — die for her. She is 
here — I feel it — I know it." 

Aurelie stood by my side, like some spirit 
called back by love to earth, illumined by the 
first ray of the morning sun. 

He stretched forth his arms, and in another 
moment she was clasped within them. 

When Vavasour slept at last, it was with Au- 
relie's htfnd in his. Not a word of explanation 
had passed between them. The rapture of their 
meeting was speechless. If it had not been for 
the tears, it must have killed Vavasour. 

Hour after hour she sate by his bed, while he 
slept like a child under the protection of a 
guardian angel. Had she attempted to move, 
he would have awoke. This was the mesmer- 
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ism of love. The doctor saw that it was, when 
he came. 

He asked no questions, nor did he even feel 
his patient's pulse ; he looked at Aurelie with 
singular interest, as she sate there in perfect 
peace, never felt by her before. Then he drew 
me aside. 

" Ah, madam," said he, with a smile and a 
sigh, " what a mysterious thing this love is ! 
She looks the sort of woman to inspire a grand 
passion, even in the heart of a libertine, as Mr. 
Brandon hinted to me this young man had 
been." 

"Never!" I indignantly exclaimed. 

" Well, never mind, now," he continued, " he 
will be a fine fellow at last. 

" ' Un amour vrai, sans feinte et sans caprice, „ 
Est, en effet, le plus grand frein de vice. 
Dans ses liens qui sait se retenir, 
Est honn&te homme, ou va le devenir.' " 

I could have told the worthy doctor that I 
found out Vavasour was not so bad as he 
seemed two years ago, because he was capable 
of loving, though not like this. A bad man has 
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no love for anything but himself, and yet in its 
highest type there is always amour propre. 

The worthy doctor added something about 
the mystery of corporeal and spiritual sympathies, 
which of course I did not understand, but sup- 
posed they were allied to the "elective affinities," 
which, as interpreted by some of the chosen, are 
rather subversive than otherwise of general 
order and harmony. The demon of doubt was 
cast out of Vavasour, utterly ; for, even when 
his reason resumed its sway, he never tried to 
penetrate the mystery which still enshrouded his 
beloved. His faith in her was perfect, with- 
out understanding ; and this is saying a great 
deal when a man is naturally rather sceptical 
of goodness in general, and keenly alive to the 
honour ot the object adored. Such faith is the 
triumph of puie love. 

When they indulged in conversation after two 
or three days, he felt the divine impulse she 
gave to his renovated life, and somehow, though 
there was no open profession of piety, and his 
scorn of shams and hypocrisy was as strong as 
ever, he came to the conviction that Aurelie, the 
outcast by birth and vocation, was a Christian. 
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Scoffer though he had been, and groaned over 
as " a lost sheep and miserable sinner," by the 
black-coated gentlemen who occasionally assem- 
bled downstairs, he was thankful for this. 
But this was less strange than her gratitude, 
when she suddenly found out that he had lost all 
his money. 

Her joy that he was a poor man, made 
him quite ashamed of himself. He was 
sitting up, for the first time, in an easy chair, 
supported by cushions, still too weak to move 
across the room, and, during a momentary 
depression, he sighed, " I am penniless !" 

She ran towards him, took his feeble hand in 
hers, and, after looking into his face with her 
dark eyes, as if they would read his inmost 
thoughts, bent down and kissed him, for the 
first time of her own accord, murmuring, 
" Heaven be praised !" 

" Oh, my darling," said he, retaining her near 
him, " I am not worthy of you. It was for 
this I thought you wished to cast me off." 

He was agreeably punished. After that, 
Aurelie entered willingly into schemes for 
the future. She was ambitious for him, and 
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from her he caught a spirit of noble emulation, 
which routed at once and for ever his fallacious 
doctrine, that "idleness is more honourable 
than contention, to raise one's self above one's 
fellow-man ;" or rather, he went a step further in 
philosophy, when led on by love, convinced that 
" the emulation of who shall succeed in benefit- 
ing, is the most noble and profitable contention 
of all." 

So had the honourable women of her race 
inspired men to great deeds in the olden time. 
And now, as then, among Jews or Gentiles, " a 
wicked woman abates a man's courage, but a 
true-hearted one exalts it." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SUSPICION, COVETOUSNESS, AND CHASTISEMENT. 

It was not possible for Aurelie to live many 
days in her reputed father's house without know- 
ing it. 

I had not told Vavasour of Mr. Brandon's 
illness, and he, with Aurelie, had so much 
to talk about during the short intervals 
his strength permitted, that the master of 
the house was never mentioned by his 
young brother-in-law. Mrs. Trimmer, the 
housekeeper, was loud in praise of " the 
nurse upstairs," when at last I met her again, 
much fatigued by attendance on her master. 
" Sympathy makes the whole world akin," 
and that of occupation at present caused the 
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housekeeper highly to appreciate the way " the 
young woman upstairs had behaved ; for though, 
ma'am, I hav'n't seen her myself, Sally Giles 
caught a glimpse of her from the next room, 
and she says as how she is young, though she 
do know how to keep herself to herself." 

This opinion was expressed when I ventured 
down one morning to inquire after Mr. Bran- 
don. There was the first glimmering hope of 
his recovery that day, for he had slightly moved 
his rigid right arm, and had tried to speak. 

His words were incomprehensible, but they 
were hailed by his daughter with joy. 

"To think, Ma'am," said Mrs. Trimmer, 
"of my young lady a turning out so good ! 
It do go to my heart to see her, sitting, quite 
pale and quiet, for a whole day together, a 
watching of her poor papa, and he, sometimes, 
quite horful for her young eyes to see;" and . 
here the old housekeeper put her white apron to 
her own eyes, and became lachrymose in her 
gratitude to me for stopping her abrupt de- 
parture, threatened a short time since. " For, 
Lord, I'd never have forgiven myself to have 
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left my young lady, with her mamma away, and 
all!" 

While I was talking to Trimmer in the library, 
there came a little tap at the door, and, on my 
saying " Come in," Aurelie entered. She still 
wore her quaint cap, but Mrs. Trimmer, drop- 
ping her apron from her eyes, looked up at this 
" young womai> who had kept herself to her- 
self, as behoved her station," with astonishment. 
The old lady was positively speechless as 
Aurelie walked forward with the ease and grace 
peculiar to her, saying to me, — 

" Pray help me to find a book which Edmund 
says he left on this table, before his illness. It 
is Rhoda's last book. We want to read it to- 
gether." 

Mrs. Trimmer put on her spectacles, and 
receded as the beautiful stranger advanced. It 
was easy enough for her to see, without their 
aid, that this was no common nurse, in spite 
of the cap and dress. 

" Madam," said the outraged housekeeper 
to me, in a low voice, " 1 humbly beg your par- 
don, but she isn't as she ought to be," pointing 
her finger at Aurelie. 
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" You are mistaken, Trimmer," I said, afraid 
that Aurelie would bear. 

" Never was in my life about them sorts/* 
she answered, with a toss. " Master Vavasour 
has been a gay young man, ma'am, and she, 
I've no doubt, has eased him of his money ! 
But she sha'n't be in a respectable house like 
this, ma'am, with the master a lying ill, I can 
tell her. Calling him ' Edmund,' too, afore my 
very face !" 

^ She gave three preliminary snorts to an attack 
on the " himperent creetur," when I, pulling her 
forcibly by the arm, drew her outside the door 
near which she was standing. 

" Stop !" I exclaimed, " you were never more 
deceived in your life, Trimmer." 

" No, ma'am, I don't think I was," she an- 
swered, with asperity, and trying to reach the 
door-lock. 

" Trimmer," I cried, imploringly, " 1 know 
this lady — pray don't offend her. She is a 
friend of mine. Is not that enough ?" 

" It ought to be, ma'am," she said, with a 
sullen curtsey ; " but I must make bold to say 
as how you are but young yourself, and can't 
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be up to the ways of these creeturs as I 
am. 

" You shall not insult her to my face." 

" Well, ma'am," said the wrathful house- 
dragon, " I won't have the sponsorbility of 
'arbouring her here on my shoulders, and though 
I'm sorry to trouble my Lady Soffley just now, 
1 shall go at once and tell her what's what, and 
who's who." 

" Ah 1" thought I, " if she did but know, 
her tale would be a different one." 

After a moment's reflection, I decided on 
telling Vavasour, that his betrothed wife would 
be exposed to insult, if she did not take her 
immediate departure ; and, after re-opening the 
library-door to ask Aurelie to stay where she 
was for five minutes until I returned, I shut her 
in while I ran upstairs as fast as I could, in the 
hope of saving her pride from a shock. 

Of course, I modified my explanation as much 
as possible, but Vavasour was excited by it, and 
insisted that Aurelie should not leave his sister's 
house with a stigma attached to her, but that 
he, weak as he was, would defend her against 
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everybody in it, bis brother-in-law into the bar- 
gain. 

He chafed till the red hectic burnt again on 
his cheeks, then he flung off the sofa-covering 
which had been so carefully laid over him, and 
at last, sitting bolt upright, kicked off his slippers, 
and tried to rise. 

Afraid of all this excitement, I promised to 
go and fetch Aurelie back to him without a 
moment's loss of time, and leaving him in his 
impatience to fancy that she was being torn and 
devoured by all the scandal-mongers in London, 
while he was impotent to avenge her — (an un- 
pleasant waking nightmare) — I flew down stairs 
to the library where I had left her. 

She was not alone. Standing opposite to 
her, with his hat in his hand, was Sir Hugh 
Soffley. He had heard of his father-in-law's 
illness, and had come up to London to protect a 
few little interests of his own, which necessitated 
a personal interview with Mr. Brandon. 

Aurelie looked haughty and defiant, like The- 
r&se, and Sir Hugh crouched down his head 
before her, though he sneered. 

" He — ha — ya — as — mademoiselle. You 
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know how to act your part va — ary well in- 
deed!" 

" What do you mean, sir ?" she demanded, 
with flashing eyes. 

"Of the — ya — as— of the in — jured daugh- 
— ter, who, by a ha — fiction of the law, can de- 
prive my wife of her rights." 

She was silent from astonishment, and still 
looked at him with intense disdain ; but, as he did 
not dare to raise his eyes to her face, he was 
emboldened to proceed ; and, as he did so, it 
was wonderful how his utterance was thawed by 
the warmth of his subject. 

" Ya — as, I say ; you are beforehand with 
me, here, but I'll dispute your claim to this 
house, and everything in it ; for the deed of 
separation between Lady Soffley and myself has 
not been signed yet — and so — ya — as — what is 
her's is mine. Your aunt managed to part us 
— and you — ya — as — you — shall help to join 
us." 

" It is impossible for mademoiselle to under- 
stand you, Sir Hugh," said I. " She does not 
even know whose house this is." 

" What," he sneered, " not after laying claim 
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to the master of it as her own father ? Oh, 
ya — as — the daughter of old mother Duprez 
knows va — ary well what she is doing in Mr. 
Brandon's house, when she has driven its mis- 
tress mad, that she might marry her brother." 

And he polished the gold head of his cane. 

" Mr. Brandon's 1 What does it mean ?" 
exclaimed Aurelie. 

Sir Hugh tapped his cane on the floor, and 
had just declared, — 

" He — ha — 'pon my life. She's a va — ary 

fine actress ! She — ha — can be anything," 

when he was seized by the collar of his coat, 
and shaken by a hand to which passion lent 
strength, 

" Villain — scoundrel — rascal !" cried Vava- 
sour, while Sir Hugh's teeth chattered, and his 
own cane was laid across his shoulders. At 
last, flung violently aside by his assailant, the 
baronet's head was struck against the sharp edge 
of the marble mantel-shelf, and his aristocratic 
blood gushed from his temple. Scarcely able 
to breathe, he gasped, — 

" Va — ary well — if you — he — ha — if you 
—he — ha — if you find pla — sure in letting — 
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ah — the whole world — know — that your sister 

is — ah — a , and your niece a natural — for 

the sake of this — ah — actress — you will — ah 
— give me — ha — satisfaction !" 

Vavasour, deadly pale, but with eyes burning 
with indignation, went and stood by Aurelie, 
placing his arm round her waist to support 
her, while she gazed at him in speechless alarm. 
His tall figure, emaciated by illness, and look- 
ing still more so from the long folds of his 
dressing-gown, presented an odd contrast to 
the trim baronet, who, still panting, continued 
to wipe the blood from his forehead with a 
fine white cambric hand-kerchief. At last, 
provoked by Vavasour's composure and con- 
tempt, he said — 

"You're va — ry — davil— ish cool, I think, 
to tap me like this, because I — ah — desire to 
pro — tect your — sister's — diram'd honour." 

Vavasour, though his sudden strength was 
fast failing him, made one step towards Sir 
Hugh, which the recent experience of the latter 
warned him to recede from ; and, he was 
being looked at like a whipped cur, he re- 
venged himself by whining out : as he knew 
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" You know — ah, ya — as — , you must 
know,: — that your sister is not a lawful 
wife." 

Vavasour would certainly have annihilated 
Sir Hugh, had not Lady Soffley entered the 
room, and gazed at the group assembled 
there, transfixed with astonishment. 

Her first movement was towards her hus- 
band. 

"Spare her" earnestly pleaded Aurelie. 
Vavasour's arm dropped. 

"He — ha — I've come to protect you, and 
your — ya — as — your rights," said Sir Hugh to 
his wife, as if he had only parted with her 
yesterday. 

" Mine ! — Against whom ?" she cried. 

" Your father's daughter," he said, pointing 
to Aurelie. 

" Are you mad ?" she asked, looking in alarm 
at the wound in his temple; "Aurelie — my 
sister ?" she added, faintly. 

"I am not," said Aurelie, advancing; "you 
are Mr. Brandon's daughter. I have no claims 
on him whatever." 

VOL. II. o 
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" He — ha !" joyfully gasped Sir Hugh, " then 
who are you?" 

" I am the daughter of an Englishman 
who died for his country when I was born," 
she answered. " I am the niece of the 
so-called Madame Duprez and of the un- 
fortunate Th£r6se. My mother was their 
sister." 

At the name of Th£r&se, Sir Hugh suddenly 
turned away from Aurelie, on whom he had 
been gazing with a painful sort of fascination, 
and groaned. 

" Husband," implored Lady Soffley, taking 
his hand, " we have both been to blame. Let 
us begin life anew." 

" She is good," declared Aurelie ; " Sir Hugh 
Soffley, your wife was the victim of my aunt 
Th&fcse." 

Sir Hugh dared to look into his wife's 
face, and she raised her clear eyes fear- 
lessly. Perhaps he thought how young 
and pretty she was, and how rich she might 
be now that no elder sister stood in her 
way, and if her father died, unconfessed. At 
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all events, by a dumb show, his wife was for- 
given. 

Vavasour did not see all this. He was 
bewildered by the revelation of his sister's dis- 
honour. And so it was for this she had sold 
her daughter ! 

" Come," said Aurelie to him as she took 
his hand between her own, " come, love, 
and I will tell you why I ran away from 
you. The mystery has passed from between 
us." 

Her words brought back new life. There 
was now not a shadow on his love; but the 
joy of perfect confidence in his betrothed was 
chastened by sorrow for his sister and Mr. 
Brandon. They had worshipped the world, all 
bedecked as it is with sham trinkets ; its opinion 
had been their creed, and the fear of it had 
crushed them like the slaves of a false idol 
which has fallen upon them from the altar 
of the sanctuary on which they have dared to 
place it. 

Their young and innocent daughter had been 
offered on the shrine of this false idol as a pro- 

o2 
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pitiation, and their retribution was worked out 
through her sacrifice. 

Truth and justice assert and avenge them- 
selves, even in this world. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SOMETHING ABOUT EVERYTHING AND EVERY- 
BODY. 

Looking back at things and people through 
even a short vista of years, it is easy to see 
how good prevails over evil. Within a year 
of Vavasour's marriage, and Sir Hugh and 
Lady Soffley's reunion, Madame Duprez, as 
she was called, was killed by a railway ac- 
cident. It was Aurelie who undeceived Mr. 
Brandon as to her being his daughter (al- 
though her reputed mother had still continued 
to take the money for her neglected promise to 
do so), and, when he found that this beautiful 
young woman had no claim on him but that of 
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gratitude for having sacrificed herself to save his 
honour, he became extremely fond of her. She 
led him, like a little child, to the Fountain 
of Truth, and there he learned to discern the 
difference between the sweet and bitter waters 
of real and false religion, — that of love and 
that of fear. 

He never quite recovered from his paralytic 
stroke. He rose from the bed on which it laid 
him, an aged man with shaking hands. The 
world out of doors was too fast for his strength, 
and he felt more and more the want of com- 
panionship at home. But, in course of time, 
the mother of his children came back to him. 
Her madness had only been an excited view of 
a fact which, if known, would have robbed her of 
the world's glorification. She had dreaded the 
loss of her position, and she was disgusted at 
the imposture essential to maintain it. She 
proved the truth of what our friend, the Ger- 
man philosopher, once said, " The passions whose 
violence and continuance most produce mad- 
ness, are either great vain glory (which is com- 
monly called pride and self-conceit), or great 
dejection of mind." 
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The fire, however, though lighted at both 
these ends, burnt itself out, and, after being pri- 
vately re-married to Mr. Brandon, she returned 
home, chastened by the furnace of affliction, 
and (making no secret of the past) taught her 
children to love truth above all things. She, too, 
was worn and aged by suffering, but a new and 
peculiar beauty had dawned upon her, which, 
far from being diminished and rusted by time 
or effaced by death, could only be perfected by 
both. She disarmed the malice of the world 
by her candour, but she had no longer any hopes 
or fears involved in it. 

Sir Hugh Soffley was not disappointed in his 
wife's fortune. His own, impaired by specu- 
lation, was repaired by it during her father's 
life-time, although the endowment necessitated a 
retrenchment in Mr. Brandon's mode of living, 
even to the dismissal of his old servants,. Trim- 
mer and Plum, who married, " for company's 
sake," and set up a flourishing inn called " The 
Mitre," on the border of their late master's 

estate in S . There, over a flowing tankard 

of ale, Mr. Plum oracularly delivers himself of 
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High Church and ultra-Conservative tenets, to 
the explosion of the Methodists who have vainly 
attempted to erect a spiritual tabernacle on the 
opposite side of the way. The female townsfolk 
were at first inclined to support the Reverend 
Jonas Howlaway, but their husbands, to a man, 
declared for "The Mitre;" and Mr. Plum's 
fortune was made when, at the last general 
election, he treated the noble head of the poll 
with a bottle from * bin Anno Domini 1820/ and 
drank it with him to " Church and State." 

Sir Hugh Soffley no longer murmured at 
the bar-sinister when he found that it was a 
golden one, and his beautiful young wife pre- 
sented him with a lawful son and heir. In 
this child, Lady Soffley finds her consolation 
for a marriage without love. 

The young Fraulein Von consoled her- 
self for the loss of the "divinely melancholy 
Englander," by accepting the rank which Au- 
reliehad rejected. She is much admired as the 
Countess of Strainton, and has long since found 
out that Vavasour was only a fugitive fancy after 
all, or she could not have talked about him. The 
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first doubt she had on the subject was when she 
saw him after his illness, denuded of his " hya- 
cinthine locks." She then declared that " they 
had made the man, and that he was nothing 
without them ;" and, long before they grew 
again, she had allowed them to be supplanted 
by the Tyrian hair-dye of " milord," and found 
out that her own golden ringlets were most 
becomingly surmounted by a coronet. The 

philosophy of the Herr Von was satisfied 

by his daughter's position, and a diplomatic 
mission on which he has lately been appointed 
to this country, has taught him that " Riches 
serve men for a looking-glass wherein to con? 
template their own wisdom," and that " Titles 
are honourable, signifying the value set upon 
them by the sovereign power of the common- 
wealth." 

Old Sir Jacob Golding, who might have held 
some such estimation of the handle to his name 
when he told the servants always to call his wife 
" my lady," has long since dropped below any 
value to anybody but the purveyors of food. He 
lives to eat, or rather he sleeps to do so, in spite 

o 3 
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of apoplexy. As this dormant condition of her 
spouse left " my lady" very lonely, she was glad 
at last to avail herself of the companionship of 
Rhoda's mother ; and, having become deaf, 
is not so much depressed by that lady's nega- 
tions as she might be, if she could hear them in 
reply to her own long stories about departed 
civic glories, and the wonders of her son, who, 
as a mere infant, could repeat Watts's Hymns, 
and went regularly to St. George's church, 
Hanover Square, every Sunday. She seems 
to forget him as a felon, drowned at sea. 
But the other old lady's memory is more re- 
tentive, and she shakes her black bugles suffi- 
ciently to rouse the wonder of her dead 
daughter's mother-in-law. It was Vavasour 
who forwarded to her the proceeds of Rhoda's 
posthumous work. They had been made over 
to him by Sir Jacob (as I suspected), in repay- 
ment of some of the money he had lent his son. 
Vavasour was soon afterwards obliged to sell 
his black Arabian horse because he could not 
afford to keep him, but he declined availing 
himself of the price of Rhoda's brains. 
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Mrs. Elton was quite foiled by the Baron de 
Coupon, in her belief that he would turn her 
old railway- scrip into money, and, her husband 
being still in Tobago, she came to London, to 
watch over a number of lawsuits, and hunt up 
a whole herd of " stags," on all sorts of unknown 
pastures remote from the Stock Exchange. 
Nobody knew in what quarter of the town she 
lived ; but certainly it was in that airy upper 
story of a good time coming, which is reached 
by so few. Occasionally, she turned up in city 
omnibuses, and under the shadow of the great 
gambling-booth of mankind's interests, where 
she would waylay strong-minded Englishmen, 
to whom peace and war, death, heroism, defeat, 
or victory are but stakes in a game of chance, 
and beg for a shred or tatter of their luck, in 
return for all the fine dinners they had eaten 
at her table before she was carried off by a 
railway to the moon, and dashed down into 
the narrow gauge of this lower world. They 
did not often melt at the sight of an elderly 
claimant on their pockets (for she had lost all 
her charms), and in time avoided her altogether, 
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so that at last she died of want, and the parish 
was at the expense of her burial. So much 
for Mrs. Elton, with whom, in the days of 
prosperity, self-love and social had been the 
same, and who had charmed " the world," 

" In all the madness of superfluous health, 
The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth." 

After her death, the Baron de Coupon ven- 
tured over to England, and, being one day 
discovered without his hirsute adornments, by 
his landlady, who wanted to eject him for non- 
payment of rent, he was identified as Vavasour's 
man of business, who had absconded. He 
was eventually made to disgorge enough to be 
useful in helping to maintain his former patron 
while he was eating through his terms at the 
Temple. 

The first year after Vavasour's marriage would 
have been a hard one, if he had loved his wife 
less than he did. Her enthusiastic desire of 
beholding him useful and honourable as a worker 
in the world, where there is so much to be done, 
met with the obstacle of that stupid old world 
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being so blind to its own interests, as not to re- 
cognise the need of his services. But her cou- 
rage was not daunted, and it sustained and 
animated her husband through disappointments 
and difficulties, which, without her love, he 
would never have overcome. 

Of his own accord, he refused to be bound 
by red tape to a stool, which was offered for 
his acceptance by his wife's former admirer, 
Lord Strainton, and Aurelie was pleased that her 
husband preferred hard work to any benefits the 
coronet she had rejected could bestow ; especially 
as, by her own exertions, she lightened the bur- 
then. She still continued to teach music, 
although it was with difficulty she obtained 
Vavasour's consent to do so ; but once having 
gained it, she found a pleasure in her vocation, 
which a great artiste, who has never loved, 
would find it difficult to understand. The 
drudgery even of Genius, which is the hardest, 
is sublimated by holy love. Aurelie, when 
prima donna at Naples, had never felt such 
satisfaction in her wonderful gift, as when en- 
during the discordant solfaggi of her pupils. 
The plaudits of an admiring audience, the bou- 
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quets of flowers at her feet, and all the tokens 
of the enthusiasm which had once responded to 
her voice, were as nothing to a smile from her 
husband. 

At last, he was called to the Bar, after the 
severe discipline of intense study of the law, 
and from that time there was no longer any 
fear for the future. Justice was on the side of 
the cause he first defended, and his new-born 
faith in its eternal nature, joined to his wither- 
ing scorn of the wrong he denounced, electrified 
the jury, moved the judge, and echoed, as truthful 
eloquence always does, through the world. Briefs 
poured in upon him, but this young man was 
still sufficiently Utopian, to reject enough to 
make a less scrupulous " brother's " fortune. 

In course of time, he became a member of 
the legislature, and ably represented the liberal 
interests of a large and important constituency, 
while his wife upheld the cause of right against 
might, in the social circle of which she was the 
centre. But now they are lost for a time to the 
parliament and homes of England, as they have 
recently been sent out to do her work in India. 
Vavasour holds. a high post there. 
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There were bets at the Clubs that he would 
not accept it. With a substantial present, 
achieved by self- exertion, and a future field 
illimitable to the ambition he had at length 
found out to be equally honourable to himself and 
his fellow men, it seemed unlikely that he would 
do so. But there are plenty of men left at 
home to mount their hobby-horses, and propose 
laws for millions of human beings, whose ancient 
religion was tolerant when Alexander the Great 
thought it just necessary to have a peep at them 
before presuming to conquer and prescribe for 
them. 

Vavasour, being a practical man, (regenerated 
from idleness and vain glory by love), held the 
same opinion ; or, rqther he held none at all on 
this point, until he had been to have a look at the 
" mild Hindoo," sublimated by Burke, and the 
fierce Mahommedan, on the banks of the Ganges, 
who, when cultivated, is said to be a very fine 
gentleman indeed. In the same way as he had 
primed his forensic eloquence, by accurate know- 
ledge of dry law facts, he even, though burning 
with intense sympathy for individual suffering 
in the East, held in his senatorial oratory till 
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he was sure of its weighty sense. From this 
you will infer that Vavasour has ceased to be 
voluble. 

His wife is well adapted to aid him in the 
arduous difficulties of reconciling conflicting 
claims in the land of her birth. They have 
left their two children, a boy and girl, in charge 
of Mrs. Brandon. It was hard to part from 
them; but, in these days, the parents of England's 
next generation do well to look after her distant 
possessions,and to remember that no time-serving 
and selfish policy will serve to hold or to keep 
them for the benefit of posterity. At all events, 
these missionaries of a Christian power, this 
man and woman, will help to plant the banner 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, in a land where 
each in its turn has been forgotten, and we are 
told that these, the greatest of which is charity, 
must prevail. It may be that the Eastern blood 
which is mingled in the tfeins of these English 
emissaries, may give a peculiar impulse to their 
sympathies, and instigate them to vindicate the 
ancient rights on both sides the great ques- 
tion of the day, while Vavasour's knowledge of 
Oriental languages will help to make him intelli- 
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gible. The religion of England came from the 
East, and who shall declare that the Cross 
may not in time be carried back to it, — and 
further on, to people in that direction, who, 
though now subtle only in cruelty, were adepts 
in science and learning when Great Britain 
was a barbarian outpost, on which was erected 
an altar of Terror ! 

Christ's religion, and the blood of the chosen 
race, with a heart ennobled by endurance, these 
are what Aurelie takes to aid her husband in a 
work requiring faith, fortitude, zeal, and discre- 
tion. Her English father died to defend Eng- 
land's claims, and she will not less ably assist 
her husband in supporting them, that he 
may not have died in vain. Even her accom- 
plishments may aid her in the work, as some 
may think who care to read the following 
episode. 

Before Vavasour received his appointment, 
his wife was induced to visit the queen- 
mother of Oude, at Harley House. The news 
of Indian atrocities had not then reached 
England, and the royal Eastern supplicant for 
restitution of her son's rights had just been 
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received at Buckingham Palace. I accompanied 
Aurelie. We found the lower rooms crowded 
with ladies, waiting for admission to one 
whom Queen Victoria had condescended to 
honour. 

Aurelie was chafed at finding herself one of 
this throng, " because," said she, " I would 
rather have paid respect to misfortune in the 
shade, than when illumined by a borrowed 
light." Presently, we were ushered upstairs by 
the dusky chamberlain and his satellites, all 
resplendent in barbaric gold, and in another 
moment found ourselves foremost in presence 
of the Dowager-Queen of Oude. She was a 
small woman, young-looking for her age and 
race, and altogether something like an amiable 
Chinese idol, robed in gorgeous clothing, with- 
out European conventional form — or crinoline. 
At her right hand, on the raised dais, sate the 
king's uncle, as sensual-looking as some of our 
own historical notabilities, and on her left her 
grandson, a pretty-looking young man, with a 
crown on his head. These gentlemen seemed 
to think it a fine sight to behold the fair 
daughters of England arranged, like flowers in 
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a parterre, in a large semi-circle in front of 
them ; we being favoured with seats after pre- 
sentation. Two individuals kept guard over us 
in the background, standing near the closed 
doors with their arms crossed on their breasts, 
their eyes meekly cast down, and their feet 
unshod. What they, or their royal mistress, 
thought of English female liberty is not to be 
told. But she, looking pleased at us all, (though 
many returned her gaze by one of wonderment 
as at. something more or less than human), 
proved herself woman by trying to " make talk," 
through the medium of an interpreter. 

Music being spoken of, Aurelie was humbly 
requested to sing, as the greatest favour she 
could confer on this self-exiled queen, and she, 
remembering how dreary the life of this poor 
little Eastern woman in London must be, con- 
sented. There was an harmonium in the room, 
and in a minute its rich tones accompanied the 
identical song in the unknown language, with 
which, as now, Aurelie had electrified her 
audience at Lady Soffley's, the first night I saw 
her. Not only the music, but the words were 
intelligible to the royal idol. Aurelie had learned 
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the words of that simple song from her ayah, 
when a little child in Hindustan, and, through 
oft repeating them, in her subsequent loneliness, 
had never forgotten them, though she had ceased 
to remember where she learned them. In later 
life, she had set them to music, and now they 
came floating back, like a balmy breath from 
her native land, to her who was scarcely sup- 
posed to be human, enthroned among English 
ladies, for whom she was a show. The queen 
shed tears, which proved that she had not only 
ears to hear, and a heart to feel, but a soul 
which was impressionable for good or evil. Her 
reverence and gratitude to the singer were touch- 
ing, and agreeable now to remember that, having 
died of a broken heart, she sleeps in P&re la 
Chaise. 

And so, after all, the story is not finished. 
No true story ever is in this world, which is 
only its first chapter, while the sequel is in 
Eternity. But even this fragment must prove 
that it is best to possess our souls in patience. 
If Rhoda, wronged, goaded, and irritated as she 
was, had lost her's, and availed herself of af 
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cowardly solution of her wrongs, she would, 
long ere this, have mourned over the beggarly 
elements of wasted youth, and a ruined con- 
science. 

If she bad been misled by the seductive sympa- 
thy of her first love, to get divorced from the 
father of her child, she would have found out too 
late that she was but the shattered idol of his first 
pure standard of womanhood, that she was in- 
sufficient to rouse him to energy, — herself hav- 
ing fallen, — and death itself would not have lent 
her spirit wings to join her heart's treasure which 
was transplanted to Heaven before her. As it 
is, Rhoda can never be dead to those she loved. 
Her thoughts, her pure,"untarnished intelligence, 
can never depart from them. She is their house- 
hold word. She sits among them at home, and 
is nearer still to them in God's sanctuary, whi- 
ther she helped to lead them. She cannot grow 
old. Ever fresh in the beauty of holiness, she 
will pass on to their children's children. And 
surely her husband, the victim of bad education, 
for whom she suffered so much on earth, where, 
nevertheless, " they were not twain, but one 
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flesh," was in some way redeemed by her suf- 
ferings, — not doubting, as we are told, that, 
mysteriously, " the unbelieving husband shall be 
saved by the wife." 



THE END. 
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